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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
SLAVERY IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


BY A CAROLINIAN, 


cannot imagine a more splendid career, intellectually speak- 


I 
ing, than that of a slave-owner in a slave state, who is thoroughly 


awakened to the difficulty of his position—The Author of|- 


Friends in Council. 


We have just received from America an able "pom 
phlet bearing the above title, written in a candid and 
temperate spirit, and is offered as a reply on the be- 
half of the slaveholders, to the question, ‘‘ What do 
you think of Uncle Tom's Cabin in the South?’ It 
certainly presents a view which is little known in Eng- 
land, and expresses opinions which are little under- 
stood here. 

The subject of slavery is so important, so much 
exaggeration of feeling and statement has been in- 
dulged upon it, and the difficulties in the way of any 
effectual settlement are so great—the greater the more 
we look closely into it—that we ought to be thankful 
to any one well acquainted with and personally in- 
terested in the matter, who argues the question so 
dispassionately as the ‘‘ Carolinian’’ has done. 


To preacu distant reform is very cheap philan- 
——_ cheaper in proportion to the distance. 
The feeling of self-satisfaction exists without the 
necessity of personal sacrifice. Hence the tempta- 


tion that a sometimes good men into ill-con- 


sidered zeal. The danger is, that recrimination 
and bitter blood be the only result ; for those whose 
faults are held up for blame are tempted into the 
easy answer of pointing to faults ‘at home.” 
And so such — at reform generally end in 
harm. We can call to mind no instance in which 
such intervention is friendly, or held to be friendly. 
Certainly not between those claiming to be equals 
in moral cultivation. England has succeeded in 
ms an end to Suttee in India ; but Sir Henry 

wer was sacrificed in Spain to intervention, 
and Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy has ended in 
complaints that Englishmen are not safe anywhere 
on the Continent. Such must always be the case 
as long as human nature has its weaknesses, and 
when these cease the reformer’s occupation will be 
gone. A reformer need scarcely hope to achieve 
any usefulness unless those to whom he appeals 
are satisfied of his friendly disposition, for which 
the best guarantee is his living among them. 
Another requisite for the reformer is the oppor- 
tunity for self-sacrifice, which is the only onal of 
disinterestedness that will avail much. But his 
greatest power is such a complete acquaintance 
with the institution he attacks, and the character 
of those who uphold it, as will enable him judi- 
ciously to take advantage of what is in them 
both, to aid him in grappling with the evil. For 
as there is no prevailing error which has not its 
leaven of truth, so there is no institution which 
has not some natural fitness for the circumstances 
under which it has been developed ; and hence we 
believe that no attempt at reform is wise which 
begins with intolerance. 

All these requisites to practical usefulness have 
been wanting in those who have declaimed against 
slavery and its abuses ; and consequently the effect 
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of their declamations has been to give rise to re- 
crimination, until the north and the south know 
each other through their vices more familiarly than 
through their virtues. The consequence, too, has 
been excitement of feeling at the south, which, it 
cannot be denied, interferes with her calmness of 
dgment on many — of slavery. And, more- 
over, she has been led very naturally to turn to the 
bright side of the picture by way of relief from the 
many exaggerated horrors that are held persever- 
ingly up to her, until she is apt to forget that there 
are in slavery, as in all social systems, many errors 
which only time, and caution, and serious th t, 
can correct. But it is time now for the south to 
have done with the weakness which has betrayed 
her into intemperate heat or carelessness. She is 
forgetful of her own dignity if she enters into a war 
of recrimination, in which the battle is not to the 
strongest, but to the most vulgar ; or if she allows 
any misrepresentations from abroad to induce a 
frame of mind that is unfavorable to the disch: 
of her duties. She is unjust to herself if she 
tempted by the bright side of her institutions to 
deny the darkness of the other. We know that 
she is schooling herself to indifference to the vio- 
lent abolition abuse of the north, and that what 
she has done for the elevation of the negro has not 
been under a pressure from without, but rather at 
the suggestions of her own sense of duty. But 
still there lingers some weakness of temper, some 
over-sensitiveness, which betrays itself, we think, 
in public opinion, that is too quick to charge her 
own men with ‘ unsoundness” on this question. 
We would have her act up to the dictates of con- 
science, acknowledge her great responsibilities and 
all the rights of the slave, set herself earnestly to 
fulfil the duty that God has thrown upon her, and, 
as she yields nothing to the prejudices of the north, 
yield nothing to her anger at their violent expres- 
sion. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin is the latest attack upon 
slavery. The book contains all the arguments 
against the institution, vivified in ee 
of great power, and made attractive by highly- 
wrought hades, imaginative chiefly, though, we 
are assured, not extravagant. We may not doubt 
what we hear of its unprecedented sale, nor that 
its authoress has refused ten thousand dollars for 
the copyright. We confess to having read the 
book <b Ged excitement, under the influence 
of which we wrote many in its refutation. 
But we soon felt that we had fallen into a too com- 
mon error, and we tore up our pages at the s 
tion of the preceding train of thought. We shall 
not make any question of love or hate with this 
book, but shall content ourselves with an effort to 
derive such profit from it as may be — 
even from the midst of its extravagance injus- 


tice. 

The ‘ moral end’’ of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is to 
bring out in a strong light the evils of the complete 
dependence of one man upon the arbitrary of 
another. We have a variety of vivid scenes to il- 
lustrate the power of the master in separating the 
families of slaves, in destroying their moral 
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acter, and in scourging them even to death. In 
these sketches her zeal has got the better of the 
authoress, and she has drawn a most wild and un- 
real picture of slavery. The consequence is, that 
the book, with its vast circulation, will do infinite 
injury. Its dramatic power will have no other 
effect upon the country than to excite the fanati- 
cism of one portion and to arouse the indignation 
of the other. It will carry an erroneous picture 
of slavery to those who are only too eager to misun- 
derstand, and will serve to confirm that increasing 
southern opinion which sees only hatred and mis- 
conception of us at the north. Its well-seasoned 
horrors will give a new birth to Abolition apostles 
in factories and farm-yards, and its descriptions will 
furnish the materials of many an extravagant dis- 
course, and be the household talk of many a famil 
circle. At the south it will hardly be read with 
toleration, and there is danger that the bitterness 
it engenders will make it of no service to the negro. 
Mrs. Stowe proceeds, after her manner, to de- 
nounce slavery because of this irresponsible power 
ofthe master. Her argument is a description of 
scenes such as we have never seen or h of, but 
which, of course, we cannot undertake to deny. It 
is always easy to attack an institution by dwelling 
with emphasis upon its abuses. This error of fa- 
natical reformers has been admirably illustrated by 
the remark, that they hold the abuses of a system so 
close to their eyes that they can see nothing beyond. 
Now we can allow Mrs. Stowe no monopoly of feel- 
ing, or even of sentiment (though the word is grow- 
ing disreputable), when we hear of brutal wrongs 
committed by one man — another ; nay, we 
shall perhaps go beyond her in reprobation of all 
abuse of that authority which God has given to 
the white man at the south over the African. But 
we know more of slavery, than. she does, though 
she has undertaken to tell all the world about it, 
and we refuse to take these things as a picture of 
the institution. We refuse to judge any system 
by extravagant pictures of the crimes that disfigure 
it. We are not ready at the bidding of Mrs. Stowe, 


in this ~ question of slavery, to sec only its 


horrors ; use we have seen Chris- 

tianity always reverenced in the world, though 
many stains of bigotry, and though the torture and 
the stake, have more than once obscured it; be- 
cause children still look up with love and honor to 
their parents, though crime has come of the 
nts’ power; because the marriage tie has 
ught untold happiness to men and women in 
spite of many seasons and places in which it has 
been mere mockery ; because the laws of property 
are respected still, though the oppression of the 
rich has wrung from the poor the bitter cry that 
“* property is robbery’’; because we believe the 
mission of woman to be for peace and -will, 
though we have read of the siege of ‘Troy, and 
have known many modern Helens of the agitation- 
school ; because we see nothing without its evils, 
no Divine institution that man has not defaced, no 
human institution without its errors. It is in 
view of all this that we say that Mrs. Stowe has 
been unjust. In dwelling with great skill and 
dramatic power upon the abuses of the system, 
and upon nothing beyond, she has given a most 
false and wrong impression of what slavery is. 
She has filled her northern readers with a delusion. 
She is concerned if we reject her deformed image 
of slavery, making answer to it as we have done, 
that these horrors are abuses, and are only occa- 


sional. Her defence, strongly and eagerly urged, 
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is, that these abuses are “ inherent’ in the system. 
She says, ‘* There is actually nothing to protect the 
slave’s life but the character of the master. Facts 
too shocking to be contemplated occasionally force 
their way to the public ear, and the comment that 
one often hears made on them is more shocking 
than the thing itself. It is said, * Very likely 
such cases may now and then occur, but they are 
no sample of general practice.’ If the laws of New 
England were so arranged that a master could now 
and then torture an apprentice to death, without a 
possibility of being brought to justice, would it be 
received with equal composure? Would it be 
said, ‘ These cases are no sample of general prac- 
tice’? This injustice is an inherent one in the 
slave system ; it cannot exist without it,’’—It will 
be observed that this leads to quite another ques- 
tion than the infrequency of these abuses. We 
have insisted only upon their rare occurrence, and 
for that reason have refused to allow her descrip- 
tions of them to pass for a picture of slavery. 
What she says about their being ‘‘ inherent in the 
system”’ does not make her picture the less a mis- 
representation. Is it a defence of the book as an 
argument against the institution? We still insist 
that her argument might be turned against almost 
any existing institution, because there are none 
that provide altogether against those abuses which 
grow out of the evil passions of men. If we were 
to draw a picture of the miserable condition to 
which men and women are reduced in the great 
cities and manufacturing districts by the fierce 
competition which enables the man of capital to 
hold «< flesh and blood so cheap,” and if, ascribing 
this to the liberal legislation that allows him to 
demand so much me for so — pay, we were 
to cry out against the present laws o' rty, 
our argument would net be more faulty het Be. 
Stowe’s. How much of bitterest anguish may be 
traced to the power that coarse men are clothed 
with by the conjugal relation! If we were to cry 
out against matrimony on this ground, and bring 
up for argument a score of pictures drawn from 
the worst phases of married life, we should out- 

society ; and it would be a shallow excuse for 
us to point to the necessity of these things in the 
system. As there is in these instances, which 
might be indefinitely multiplied, danger of abuse of 
the power which society gives to one man over 
another, so it would be pd to deny the danger 
that there is of the white man’s cnntiontily 
abusing the power over the black that has been 
placed in his hands. 

There is everywhere incompleteness in human 
legislation. A system of government which would 
raise a barrier against every evil disposition in man 
would be a cl po his feet. Such a system, 
upon the evil that is in men, would be as Utopian as 
the system of Fourrier, which was based upon the 
doctrine that every impulse is good and must have 
full play. Society weal be burdened with no crim- 
inal code if systems could correct all the evil ten- 
dency of man’s nature. But the necessary insuffi- 
ciencies of legislation are the most fruitful occasions 
for the exercise of the virtues, which here play the 
part of the vis medicatriz of nature. And they 
are taking a false view of any system, who ignore 
the existence and development of these virtues. 
If they wilfully see nothing but a tendency to 
abuse, they are turning away from all the that 
corrects this tendency. In this matter of slavery, 
they are turning away from all the best instincts 
of men, and from all the charities that grow out. 
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of the relation. They are turning away from all 
the faithfulness and affection that are aroused in 
dependants by a generous use of power, from all 
the self-restraint and moral culture that may come 
from a consciousness of the possession of power, 
and from all the sympathy that comes from the 
sense of an obligation to protect. 

And here we are reminded of our views in noticing 
Mrs. Stowe’s book, and of the pledges we are under 
to derive what profit we may from any suggestions 
that may occur even in the midst of her extrava- 
gance and injustice. This — of the vast power 
of the master is where the whole weight of our duty 
and responsibility rests. And the answer we make 
to Mrs. Stowe reminds us of all that lies upon us 
in the way of duty, and admonishes us of all the 
opportunities for usefulness that are given to us. 

ile the slaveholder is bringing forward the 
above suggestions in defence of slavery, he will 
remember that he is going over the catalogue of 
his own duties. As we are eagerly urging that 
the good there is in human nature will supply the 
deficiencies of human legislation, we are + hed 
for the slave moral rights which arise from the 
absence of legal rights. And the more warml 
our defence is urged, the more firmly are we bind. 
ing ourselves to do our part. And especially we 
are rejecting that easy Abolition Philanthropy that 
looks no further than to = relief from all these 
duties and perplexities. The slaveholder who 
hopes to cut the Gordian knot by shrinking from 
the claims of his position is rashly throwing away 
opportunities for which he may be called to make 
his account hereafter. Shall we, in supineness or 
in fear, give up any position where much is re- 
quired of us, use of the danger that lies in 
our path? Shall aking lay down his sceptre, when 
he may be the centre of blessings to all his people 
Shall the great ones of the earth voluntarily give 
up the love that may wait upon the faithful use 
of their power? Shall any man give up the ties 
of family, of society, because of the duties they 
bring, uttering the weak and wicked prayer, 
* These five talents, O God! that thou hast given 
me, are too heavy upon me; make me like unto 
thine other servants to whom thou hast given but 
one talent, from whom but little shall be re- 
quired ?”” 

Mrs. Stowe does not note any of this profound 
sense of responsibility in the slaveholder. Indeed, 
itis a part of her argument to see nothing but 
blunted feelings, such as she would deprecate for 
New Englanders. It is very true that the habitual 
sight of a class submitting to superior power 
accustoms us to much that would shock the sensi- 
bilities of strangers. But the difference between the 
two cases is, that we ‘* have our poor always with 
us,’’ while they who undertake to pity our want of 
sensibility are spared the sight of the poor that die 
all unheeded in their great cities. Is it altogether to 
their advantage that they should have the privilege 
of cherishing the sharp edge of their sensitiveness, 
while we are thrown into positions that daily in- 
crease our active usefulness, at some sacrifice, it may 
be, of romantic feeling! The claims of our poor are 
daily calling for the active benevolence of every 
slaveholder ; while it is only the humane few at 
the north whose feelings are exposed to the risk 
of being blunted by an acquaintance with the pain- 
ful scenes of poverty in the next street or the next 
block. We know of no higher sphere of duty than 
is presented in the daily routine of our southern 
women. We are sure that their home usefulness 
will not suffer by comparison with the philanthropy 
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that leaves all untouched most abundant harvests 
at home, for distant fields where there is more to 
minister to a romantic sentiment. If our humanity 
were of this stamp, we should be ever preaching 
crusades against the crime and disease and want 
that infest the lanes and cellars of New York and 
Boston. And we might with great propriety get 
7» societies for the recovery of the P mnyewe & of 
New England, whose situation is such, if we may 
believe statistics, that their natural increase is 
only one-twentieth of that of our slaves. 

But let us proceed to consider more at length 
this dependence of one man upon the arbitrary 
will of another. As this is the essence of slavery, 
and as the mere enunciation of it carries to most 
men condemnation of the system, we shall take 
pains to see whether there is not much exaggera- 
tion in the usual estimate of its evils. And if we 
meet with any success in this, we shall redeem our 
pledge to profit by the suggestions derived even 

m extravagance and injustice; because the 
course of our argument will prove that the position 
of the slave does not necessarily make him the 
‘* chattel’’ that our northern friends call him. And 
if we prove this, our argument will at once force 
upon us the necessity of unremitting efforts on 
our part for his moral elevation, and will, at the 
same time, encourage us to persevere, by the 
em that his position is not incompatible with a 

igher moral culture than now falls to the lot of 
most of the overtaxed laborers of the earth. It will 
show us that it is in reality only at the north that 
this ‘‘ chattel” is not esteemed aman. And in 
urging that the south has already raised her 
‘* chattels” far above the heirs of labors that free- 
dom claims in the crowded districts of all the 
great centres of population, we shall be encouraged 
to hope that, if she be allowed to go on in the path 
she has already entered upon, she may in the end 
be - tu point to these her ‘‘ chattels” as her 
‘« jewels.” 

Already has the physical condition of the slave 
ceased tu enter into the slavery argument, the 
Abolitionists in general having given up that, to 
take, as they say, higher ground. Already does 
the teaching of the slave rank with the slaveholder 
next to his duty to his children ; and the prints of 
a solemn sense of responsibility are conspicuous 
everywhere. If we may judge by the churches 
that are rising every day for the simple worship of 
the negro, by the number of cultivated men and 
women who are bending to the task of the simplest 
instruction, or by the number of the slaves who are 
constant and eager attendants upon their churches 
and Sunday schools, we may not doubt that the 
labor of the much-pitied African is relieved by fur 
more of religious culture than can possibly fall to 
the lot of those who are born to the heritage of 
toil, that begins with earliest childhood, and en- 
dures, not only through the strength of life, but 
until its latest sands are shaken out. When it is 
admitted that the physical condition of the slave: 
is so secure that he 1s not forced to tax his im- 
mature strength, or to exhaust his decaying 
powers, even northern fanatics should recognize 
that there is room for cultivation beyond the con- 
dition of the mere ‘‘ chattel.’? We do not say tliat 
the south has done all that she might do to 
vacant hours of the slave, but she is roused to-the - 
task that lies upon her, and we trust that she-will ° 
not be diverted by an intemperate zeal that would 
persuade her that slavery is incompatible with any. 
elevation of the sleve’s character ; but rathor: that 
@ calm consideration of the arguments of her.oppo- - 
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nents will make her triumph over them by a more 
faithful discharge of her duties. 

In approaching this question of the dependence 
of one man upon another, we should remember 
that, in estimating the condition of the slave, we 
are to com him with those who are appointed 
to do the hard labor of life, in regard to whom we 
are daily uttering the Pharisee’s prayer, not as he 
did, but reverently, ‘‘ I thank thee that Iam not 
like unto these.”’ And we are to remember, that, 
though America has not felt the effects of the 
excess of labor which is at the bottom of the great 

roblem of the day in older countries, she may see 
in them what she must one day come to. Her 
thinking men will inevitably be startled by the 
despairing tones of the simple claim, ‘I have 
nothing, you have much,” wal will have to confess 
to themselves the power of such a claim in the 
mouths of the starving. Let us not hope to escape 
the problem. It must come, for we are told that 
“the poor shall never cease out of the land.” 
And already in America some of our great cities 
are beginning to show the effects of over-popula- 
tion, in radicalism and the occasional triumph of 
mob law. In poverty also and disease the poor are 
feeling the first approaches of the great struggle 
for existence, which ever comes as an attendant 
eurse to the very centres of civilization. It is said 
that there is a district in Boston in which life is 
shortened by density of population to an average of 
134 years, human beings being crowded together 
at the rate of 441,500 to the square mile.* Such 
8 fearful state of things is surpassed only in one 
district of Liverpool. ‘The accounts that appeared 
& few years since of the cellar population in New 
York are scarcely less appalling. The thought of 
these things, of what has ever existed in the Old 
World, and of what will surely come upon America, 
will prepare us for the use of an argument from 
analogy, by which to find a counterpart everywhere 
for the objection which is held so fatal for slavery. 

Indeed, when we are once thrown into this chaos 
of the “ fulse relations” of men to each other, 
there is no halting-place anywhere. There is food 
for gravest thought everywhere. ‘‘ Do not be so 
vain of your one objection.” ‘Do you think 
there is only one’? Speculation leads on to specu- 
lation, until we are brought up at last by the hard 
question of the origin of evil. And we are almost 
tempted to say, that it matters not what we have 
to do; the only question is with what spirit we do. 
“Can we not play the game of life with these 
counters, as well as with those ?’’ But to proceed. 
This power that slavery gives to one man over 
another is met with everywhere in society. Caleb 
Williams! Alton Locke! Mary Barton! Par- 
liamentary Blue Books! Mining Districts! Man- 
ufacturing Districts! Combinations of Workmen ! 
Combinations of Masters!—to which shall we 
point especially! In all is the lesson of one man’s 
power over another. Only yesterday the lesson 
was taught afresh, in the strike of the engineers’ 
workmen in London. On that occasion labor fairly 
gave up, and acknowledged that the power was 
with capital. In general it is only the abuse of 
power that makes the power apparent. It must 
always exist by the law that makes one man su 
rior to another. No two men can stand together 
but that there is this between them—the one to 
rule the other. You may make your laws to govern 
\this and guard against its abuse. But have your 


* Dr. Dickson’s Life, Sleep, Pain, &c. 
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laws done so yet? Have they been of avail to help 
labor — capital, to make the hard man la 

down the power that he feels over his neighbor ! 
And because of these things would you unhinge 
all these ‘ false relations’ and beginanew? That 
is what many sects of reformers have striven for. 
St. Simon, Charles Fourrier, Robert Owen, were 
men of the highest order of talent, but all their 
theories have heen Utopias. Plato’s model repub- 
lic lives only in the brains of dreamers. 

Another instance of the power of one man over 
another is that which society has, at the instinct 
of nature, given to parents over their children. 
This has in some countries extended even to life 
and death. It has always been an incalculable 
power. For it affects the whole life, and influences 
the destiny of children, besides that it bends their 
will in obedience. Its history has had its fatal 
passages. It has led to vicious education, fulsa 
opinions, narrow prejudices, and how often to un- 
bridled passions, the fruit of over-indulgence! 
Seeing this unlimited power, and moved only by 
its abuses, many extravagant reformers have taken 
children altogether from their parents, and made 
them the children of the public. The Spartans 
pursued this policy, though not to the extreme, 
and some of the schemes of modern education 
have approximated to the same idea. 

But it will be said, the great objection against 
slavery is that the power of one man over another 
is so irresponsible, so little restrained by law or 
nature. Let us see if there is not often in the lot 
of the freeman a dependence that is more uncertain, 
more precarious and fatai, than the dependence 
of the slave upon his master. To begin with 
education. How completely is the tone of the 
mind dependent upon the accidents of birth or 
position! The poor unheeded boy, brought up in 
an atmosphere of vice, untouched by any single 
redeeming influence, literally at war with nature, 
a stranger to any virtuous precept, ignorant of 
any distinction between good andevil! The child 
crushed with too early labor! The orphan thrown 
upon the careless bounty of the public! The 
young man whose facile mind is bent by tempta- 
tions that lead him into fatal opinions, political, 
social, or religious! If we think of these things 
which bend the growing nature irredeemably, we 
may well shudder at the dependence of men on 
the uncertain, precarious accidents of fortune. 
Many good men, looking mournfully at the tempta- 
tions that beset us, and our feeble means of resist- 
ance, or at least at the strange disparities of fur- 
tune in this respect, have not scrupled to express 
their doubts of the retribution of an eternal pun- 
ishment. And the same feelings, weighing upon 
the mind of Owen, made him boldly deny the 
responsibility of men. His theory of human 
irresponsibility leads, it is true, to absurd conse- 
quences ; but we speak of these views as the re- 
sult of an experience of how much in man is the 
creature of his surroundings, how much forms a 
” of his unconscious growth, and how subject 

e is to the uncertain influences about him. ‘The 
— that sends its root into the earth turns awa 
rom poisonous juices; but the child has no suc 
instinctive discrimination, and grows up upon the 
vice that fills its atmosphere. 

As far as the facilities of education go, the 
slave is secured at least from physical want, the 
great temptation to crime, from idleness, and from 
excessive labor. And the growing spirit of relig- 
ious teaching secures him from that dependence 
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upon immoral influences, which the mind unaided 
ean 80 rarely resist. This growing spirit of relig- 
fous teaching is a far safer reliance than the uncer- 
tain influences surrounding the poor laborers of 
other countries. It is fostered by a sense of re- 
sponsibility in the master, by his Christian feeling, 
by the dependent condition of the slave, and by 
all the kindness that grows out of the relation. 
At the north, it has been thought a fanciful notion 
that the white man should regard himself as the 
natural protector of the black. At least it will be 
granted that such an opinion will have its influ- 
ence upon the moral education of the slave. An 
answer to much of this is ready for us in the 
taunt that we should not boast of the education 
of the slave as long as the reading of the Bible is 
shut out from him by our laws. Weshall be con- 
tent to say, on this point, that this furnishes us 
with another instance of the insufficiencies of 
legislation being corrected by what we have called 
the vis medicatriz of nature. The slave's inability 
to read has given rise to a more kindly feeling, 
and toa closer connection between the races, than 
if each slave could read his own Bible. It has 
induced oral teaching ; and the effect of this upon 
both races no man at the north can conceive. As 
a proof that the slave who cannot read the Bible 
is not beyond the reach of religious instruction, 
we may recall the policy of Lycurgus, who refused 
to write his laws, that they might be the better pre- 
served in memory. We are sure that we need not 
repeat what has been so often said on this subject 
—that the laws against reading were the only 
barrier we could devise against the flood of incen- 
diary publications that threatened our safety ; the 
responsibility must rest upon other shoulders than 
ours. 

Again, the education concluded, men are sub- 
ject to a thousand influences usually classed under 
the head of circumstances. And is this subjection 
sv much less dangerous than the subjection of the 
slave to the unchecked passions of the master! 
What are these ‘‘ circumstances’’ but the pressure 
of the jarring elements of society? What, indeed, 
but the bad passions of men? ‘The slave is at the 
mercy of a master, who must feel more or less the 
responsibility of his position. The freeman, who 
is weighed down by the inevitable ill that society 
is subject to, has no tyrant but the hard laws of 
demand and supply, stern and unchangeable. 
The one depends upon a master, whose interest it 
is to raise him up ; the other can look up only to cap- 
ital, whose interest is antagonistic to labor. The 
slave-owner has alway before him the effects of 
his acts, and will be moved to pity by the sight 
of the misery that is caused by his thoughtlessness 
or violence. The poor man may be starving in his 
gurret, while he whose thoughtless general order 
tv diminish work or hasty dismissal of an ineffi- 
cient workman, or whose prudent retrenchment of 
expenses, has been the cause of the misery, has 
said the word and passed on, in utter ignorance of 
how fatally his word has fallen, because there is no 
visible claim upon him, and the evil is far out of his 
sphere of life. Is the nature of the slave-owner 
harder than the accidents of good or bad seasons, 
upon which the lives ofso many depend! ‘‘ Three 
wet days will bring the greater part of thirt 
thousand street people in London to the brink o 
starvation.’”* How many thousands depend —_ 
the vices, or the follies, or the uncertain habits 


* London Labor and the London Poor. 
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of society! A vice corrected may many times 
afflict the masses with a widening circle of evil, 
that would make the newly virtuous shudder at 
the consequences of their reform. The sudden 
change of a morning or evening beverage, of a 
lady’s bonnet or cap string, would reduce many 
men and women to helpless poverty. Labor-saving 
machines have always been greeted with curses by 
the poor. In a work now in course of publication,*® 
we are told with much humor, but more true feel- 
ing, that the great chancery case of Jarndyce and 
Jarndyce, in the quibbles and subterfuges it gave 
birth to, was a source of corruption to many natures, 
while through its tedious length it was the bread 
that filled many mouths. All the mournful pictures 
which are charged upon society have this one per- 
vading feature, the weak sinking under the pres- 
sure of circumstances that are beyond their control. 
As long as this force of circumstances has no 
conscience, is out of view, has no duty or responsi- 
bility, it isa more dangerous power than the slave- 
owner's. In a word, it is mere shortsightedness 
to talk of the power of the white man over the 
black in slavery, when the alternative is between 
that and competition between the races. The one 
is at least a degree of protection, the other would 
be extermination, to the weaker. 

It is true, as Mrs. Stowe and others object, that 
the immediate dependence of the slave upon his 
master impairs the manliness and independence of 
his character. We are far from making the slave 
the hero of romance that Mrs. Stowe does, and we 

nt much weight to the objection. But look 
into the crowded labor-markets, and see how men 
cringe and bow down in the midst of the excessive 
competition that assails them. The slave enjoys 
a@ monopoly of labor ; but the freeman, who ae. 
nds upon the occupation of the great and the little, 
as resort to the greatest flattery, and to arts that 
destroy his self-respect and must degrade his 
character. The evils of competition are not con- 
fined to the one hackneyed plague of the excessive 
reduction of prices. This is as nothing to the 
daily loss of character that we see involved, and in 
higher places, too, than among the poorest laborers. 
Surely the subjection to the superior force of a 
master does not so debase the character as its 
nam sacrifice, its ready barter for office or 
profit, For there is more manliness in acknowl- 
edged obedience to superior power, than in the smil- 
ing subserviency of the sycophant, which makes 
the whole of life a lie. The general elections in En 
land witness much vociferation of a sort whic 
belies manliness of character. For the debates 
upon the ballot question furnish numberless in- 
stances of tenants whose farms depend upon the 
vigor with which they shout aloud what their 
hearts reject. And men are everywhere sacrificing 
what are at heart their true convictions, to the 
standard of an uncompromising ‘ public opinion.”’ 

It has been well said, ‘Men are not corrupted 
by the exercise =o which they believe to be 
illegal, and by obedience to a rule which they con- 
sider to be usurped and oppressive.” 

It is constantly urged, that the slave has no 
sphere of action, that his faculties are crushed, and 
his nature deprived of its ny development. 
We might pursue the argument from analogy, and 
point to spheres of life more contracted, to natures 
more debased ; but we have sufficiently indicated 
the course of such an argument, and leaving it 





* Bleak House. 
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now, we prefer to call attention to the error of 
those who are constantly pressing this argument. 
To ‘* do the duty that lies immediately before you”’ 
never suggests itself to the far-reaching philan- 
thropy of these people, and thus, though they pro- 
fess love to the slave, they never think to impress 
upon him that in every position in life there is a 
sphere of action wide enough for all men, if they 
are true to its requirements. In the narrowest 
circle of being there is enough to do. There is 
eouty for improvement everywhere, as there is 
everywhere room for debasement. Every station 
has its claims, and these we must freely and relig- 
iously fulfil, or there is no merit in us. Whether 
these requirements are noble or ignoble, there is 
room for nobleness of nature in the spirit with 


which we meet them. The humblest martyrdoms | 


are oftentimes the noblest. Hear Carlyle’s elo- 
quent definition of a freeman : 

‘¢ The freeman is he who is Joyal to the laws of 
this Universe ; who in his heart sees and knows, 
across all contradictions, that injustice cannot 
befall him here ; that except by sloth and cowardly 
falsity evil is not possible here. The first symptom 
of such a man is, not that he resists and rebels, but 
that he obeys. As poor Henry Marten wrote in 
Chepstow Castle long ago— 


Reader, if thou an oft-told tale will trust, 
Thou ’It gladly do and suffer what thou must. 


Gladly ; he that will go gladly to his labor and his | ga 


suffering, it is to him alone that the upper powers 
are favorable and the field of Time will yield fruit. 
‘An oft-told-tale,’ friend Harry! all the noble 
of this world have known it, and in various dia- 
lects have striven to let us know it! The essence 
of all religion that was and that will be is to make 
men free. Who is he that in this life-pilgrimage 
will consecrate himself at all hazards to obey God 
and God’s servants, and to disobey the Devil and 
his? With pious valor this freeman walks through 
the roaring tumults, invincibly, the way whither 
he is bound. To him, in the waste Saharas, 
through the grim solitudes peopled by galvanized 
eg and doleful creatures, there is a load-star ; 
and his path, whatever those of others be, is 
towards the Eternal.”’ 

If the Abolitionists were sometimes to point out 
to the slave this moral elevation, their title to 
philanthropists would not be so rudely questioned 
as it now is. If they would observe without 
prejudice, they would see that the best and most 
moral of the slaves are without exception contented 
and happy, disarming even the malevolence of bad 
masters ; not conscious of the pressure of arbitrary 
power, as the greater number of citizens live under 
the laws without being conscious of their restric- 
tion. From such as these we hear no murmurs 
against fortune. For it is only restless and dis- 
contented spirits who charge society with all their 
ills, who look for a panacea in every reform, and 
are rabid for innovation, though it be anything 
but improvement. The most industrious of men 
are not Communists, nor are the best of women 
Bloomers. 

Mrs. Stowe’s favorite illustration of the master’s 
power to the injury of the slave is the separation 
of families. We are told of infants of ten months 
old being sold from the arms of their mothers, and 
of men whose habit it is to raise children to sell 
away from their mothers as soon as they are old 
enough to be separated. Were our views of this 
feature of slavery derived from Mrs. Stowe’s book, 





we should regard the families of slaves as utterly 
unsettled and vagrant. If such were the case, we 
should not be pre to find in the race that 
exquisite sensibility which Mrs. Stowe claims for 
it. For God in his wisdom “tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb.’”’ And if African mothers were 
permitted such slight indulgence of the maternal 
affection, the maternal instinct would be mercifully 
blunted in them. The sensibility of those who live 
chiefly in the affections is very far more acute than 
that of case-hardened men of the world, of business, 
or of pleasure. The family affections yield to 
purposes of state. The blood that flows through 
royal veins is proverbially a cold current. 

We would not speak lightly of such an evil as 
the destruction of family ties. We deplore it as 
one of the hard necessities of the poor man’s po- 
sition upon the earth. In slavery we know that 
it exists as yet more than is necessary to the sys- 
tem. Every day, however, greater efforts are 
made among us to lessen the evil. In the mean 
time we are fain to hope that there is not such 
misery as would follow a forcible separation, in 
favored families, whose life is altogether in their 
home feelings. And we know that even a forcible 
separation of children from their parents is a lesser 
evil than that children should have to curse their 
parents for such an education as they are in 80 
many free countries left to pick up in haunts of 
vice and dissipation, while their parents are en- 
ged in incessant labor; that it is a far less evil 
than that children should be taught by their 
parents to use their earliest lisping for lies of 
ging and imposture, or be driven out to bend their 
earliest industry to theft ; that it is a less evil than 
that premature toil should deform the body and de- 
base the mind. We think it better that the ma- 
ternal instinct should be blunted, than that it 
should lead mothers out to a life of vice for bread 
for their children. Such things too often happen 
in countries where the family affections have free 
play. The statistics of poverty and crime have 
grown to bé familiar reading. And every one will 
recognize in other states of society gloomier 
pictures growing out of the family associations 
under the curse of poverty, than any which are 
caused by the separation of families. And be it 
remembered, that there is no separation like the 
= that opens between members of the same 
uimily when crime comes in between them. 

We feel confident that, if statistics could be had 
to throw light upon this subject, we should find 
that there 1s less separation of families among the 
negroes than occurs with almost any other class of 
persons. Among the rich, the pursuits of educa- 
tion, the claims of extended business, the facilities 
and inducements of travel, are all motives which 
do not enter into the case of the slave. It is true 
that the separation induced by these causes is vol- 
untary, and not so complete as with the negro; 
but such is not the case with the great mass of 
emigrants, and with the peasants of foreign coun- 
tries. With these the separation of families is as 
complete and involuntary as in the ease of the 
slaves, and, we think, more frequent. For these 
latter are subject to the commands of masters, 
among whom public opinion is very decided upon 
this point ; there is in general no inducement to 
separate families ; in sales, they are as far as pos- 
sible sold ther. On the other hand, in dis- 
tricts where labor is in excess, father and son would 
starve each other through competition, except for 


the resource of separation. We should be glad to 
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test by this favorite illustration of Mrs. Stowe’s 
the truth of what we have said in reference to the 
dependent condition of the slave as compared with 
that of the laborers of other countries. We think 
that, if we could ascertain facts, they would up- 
hold us in the assertion, that the will of a master 
is not a more precarious dependence than the hard 
fortune that usually besets the poor man’s lot. 
For authority, we may refer to Sir Charles Lyell’s 
Travels in the United States. His observations 
upon slavery have brought abuse upon him, be- 
cause they labor under the charge of being too 
favorable. He says (vol. ii.,p. 78), “‘ I was glad 
to find my experience borne out by that of a Scotch 
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, sa When the side on which the physical 
orce lies also possesses an intellectual preponder- 
ance, the conquered party seldom becomes civil- 
ized; it retreats or is destroyed.’’ But while 
philosophy is in vain endeavoring to ascertain the 
relation in which nations stand to each other, and 
theorists are endeavoring to solve our future and 
that of our slaves, our duty is before us, and not 
the less plain that ethnology has not yet thrown 
any light upon it. What we have to inspire us 
with confidence is, that, while contact with the 
white man has been annihilation to the Indian, it 
has brought elevation and religion to the negro. 
This is the ethnology that is most in point. 


weaver, William Thompson, of Stonehaven, who; We may be much concerned in the great ques- 
travelled in the years 1841-42 for his health, in | tion that is dividing the scientific wall os to the 
the Southern States. He supported himself as he | unity of the race. Not that we would found an 
went along by manual labor, and lived on intimate argument of right on superiority of nature. For 
terms with persons of a different class of society | whatever conclusion men may come to as to the 
from those with whom I had most intercourse.” | diversity of origin of the races, none will ever prac- 
Thompson, on his return home, published a small | tically doubt the great brotherhood of man. But 
book, in which (as quoted by Sir Charles Lyell) | perhaps the science which teaches us that the ne- 
he asserts that ‘* the members of the same family | gro race has existed, with its present inferior 
of negroes are not so much scattered as are those | physical organization unchanged, since 3500 years 
of working-men in Scotland, whose necessities | before Christ—which has weighed the brain of the 
compel them to separate atan age when the Amer- | negro, and classed it below that of the white man 
ican slave is running about gathering health and | —may connect with these physical inferiorities 
strength.” | such a mental constitution as shall account for the 

Before concluding, we would speak of the moral | fact, that the one race has never been so highly 
tenure by which we hold the slave, and of the fu- | civilized as when under the guardianship of the 
ture. According to our conception of the question | other. If, on the one hand, the prospect of such 
of slavery, we are practically concerned only with |a result shall incline us to kindness and forbear- 
the facts of the case. Theories may help us to ex- | ance, the possibility that science will in the end 
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plain these facts, or they may give us hints as to 
the solution which the future may bring forth. 
But our duty is with what is immediately before 


us. 

We trace the African race through every stage 
of its existence, from its appearance as represented 
upon the Pyramids of Egypt, to its present rela- 
tions with the white man, and we find that here, 
in a state of bondage to a civilized and Christian 
people, it has approached nearer to civilization and 
Christianity than ever in isolation within its own 
tropics, or in any other relation with the whites. 
In slavery its condition is still improving. And 
thus it is our duty to keep them until, at least, we 
see a fairer future before them than any we could 
now dream of as the result of emancipation. Theo- 
ries may strive to explain these facts; they cannot 
explain away our duty as resulting from them. 

Human ingenuity has exhausted itself in _ 
lating upon the consequences of the contact of the 
different races of men. 





| glaves in America is far 


Life, which is defined as i the natural increase alone. That the 


place the two races on a level, can have no prac- 
tical bearing upon the obligations of our present 


~~ 

hether the assurance of physical well-being is 
conducive to such a tranquil nervous condition in 
the negro as to constitute the most im nt ele- 
ment in his prosperity, or whether his condition 
of subjection in the Slave States saves him from 
fatal vices to which he is prone, the economists 
may one day settle. Weare practically concerned 
only with the- fact, that the natural increase of the 
greater than that of the 
free blacks—greater even than that of the whites. 
We quote from a pamphlet of Randolph of Roanoke, 
reviewed in De Bow’s Review, November, 1850. 
‘* That the white population of the United States 
about doubles itself in every period of twenty-five 
years (here the immense immigration must be con- 
sidered). That the slave population of the United 
States more than doubles itself in aa yout from 


e negroes 


‘the exchange of mutual relations,” is said to be | of the Southern States double in about thirty-five 


most perfect where the greatest diversity of ele- | years from the natural increase alone. That the 
ments is harmonized into one; and we of the | free negroes of the Northern and Western States 
United States are pointed to as a confirmation of | double in about every period of forty years from 
the theory. But life, on the other hand, has been | the natural increase alone. The free negroes of 
said to have no permanence except in the climate | New England have dwindled and dwindled, until 





and under the circumstances where it first orig- 
inated ; and we of the United States are pointed 
to as weak and unstable, wanderers from our nat- 
ural homes, and destined to die out. Some spec- 
ulators have said, that all enduring civilization has 
arisen after an impulse from abroad, that has roused 
the nations to activity of thought, as in England 
and the countries of the Continent, in Ancient 
Italy and Greece. And De Tocqueville, with more 
subtle and striking discrimination, says, ‘‘ When- 
ever barbarous nations have derived knowledge 
from a foreign people, they have stood towards it 
in the relation of conquerors, and not of con- 


they have almost reached a stand-still. Their an- 
nual increase amounts to but one-tenth of one per 
cent. They could not double themselves at that 
rate short of four hundred years.’’ 

We are tempted sometimes to rest upon the 
;necessity of compulsory labor in hot climates as 
ithe best explanation of the facts which slavery 
presents tous. For in the favored (as — 
| goes) climates men are without any stim to 
exertion. Nature yields an easy sustenance with- 
out the necessity of sustained labor. Two or three 
days’ work in the week is sufficient to acquire the 
means of existence, and the capacity for labor is 
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lost by idlencss during the other listless days. 
There is no hard struggle with difficulties to brace 
the muscles of the body and to develop the character. 
There is no barren rock to conquer by hard toil— 
toil which is to gain for man the mastery over 
himself, to teach him earnestness and strength of 

and self-restraint. Hence it is that mod- 
ern civilization has departed from those soft south- 
ern latitudes where its seat was of old, and where 
the severe and patient toil of agriculture was 
achieved by compulsory labor. As soon as labor 
became free, its greatest triumphs were in colder 
regions and on went Hence it is that 
industry has been ze emancipation in 
pms and the ' Fremeh eiiadie in the West 
Indies are threatened with the like bitter fruits 
from the coup de sentiment of 1848. Hence it is 
that Africa, except by the aid of slave labor in 
Egypt, has done no work upon God’s earth. In 
contrast with the general character of laborers in 
hot climates are our slaves, inured to continuous 
toil, increasing more rapidly than their free 
brothers, and rising every day in civilization and 
religious culture. it is surely another instance of 
the value of labor, which, as it is the destiny of 
man, has ever been his redeemer. In contrast with 
the scanty results of the race elsewhere is the 
great staple of our Southern States, a vast product 
which gives a dignity and a value to negro labor 
such as it can nowhere else lay claim to. 

We would not in these remarks be understood 
to rank our Southern States with the tropical 
climates, which paralyze the energies of men. 
We have had reference only to the African, whose 
constitution in America has not undergone any 
material change from its natural adaptation to the 
tropics. We see that, in unrestrained competition, 
the white man among us is superior to the negro, 
slave or free, in all labor in which our malarious 
fevers do not interfere with him ; and this not by 
reason of the physical debility caused by the 
climate, for in that respect the negro is less 
oppressed than the white man. Hence our mean- 
ing is, that the sluggish, nervous organization 
which is unaffected by the heat of our suns and by 
our miasms, may require the stimulus of stronger 
motives to exertion than the love of physical well- 
being would afford in a country where existence 
iteell’ is comparatively easy and cheap. In the 
white man, on the contrary, it may be that greater 
nervous energy and a more sensitive organization 
make him obedient to impulses that would fail to 
move the ne, But we repeat, all this is mere 

ulation, hazarded as an explanation of the facts 

slavery presents to us, the facts themselves 
being our only teachers of duty until a clearer 
ight be thrown upon the subject. 

t has been often suggested that a noble mission 
is designed for the slaveholder, in making him the 
means of civilizing Africa through the agency of 
the slaves on this continent. If there be anything 
in this suggestion, the ill-success of the Liberia 
scheme, and the recent resolutions of the free 

at the north, claiming a right to their 
share of this continent and refusing to be expatri- 
ated, show that it is too soon yet for any practical 
efforts in this direction, But we should not fore- 
judge the question, and if this idea be borne in 
mind, it will give additional encouragement to the 
slaveholder in the performance of his present duties 
to the slave. 

We have written with a hope to prove that the 
slave is not by his position necessarily below the 





reach of moral and religious cultivation. Oar 
object in this has been not so much to answer the 
objections of the opponents of slavery as to prove 
for the slaveholder that his dependent laborer is 
capable of better things than the world would have 
him believe, and especially to remind him that 
whatever arguments he urges in favor of the slave’s 
position are all of necessity so many pledges for 
the faithful discharge of his own duties. For the 
truth of our views we appeal to the future; not 
in any vain confidence of the result, but for the 
present, at least, with hope. As long as we sce 
that, with the — mass of laboring men, labor 
is in the way of intellectual or religious education, 
the question is not decided against us; for there 
is room to hope that the present insufficiency of 

the slave’s education is not the result of his servi- 
tude. Should the world leave us behind, and the 
great majority of laborers be taught to combine 
all necessary labor with a due degree of elevation 
of character, we shall then have reason to fear 
that the slaveholder is standing in the light of the 
slave. Upon the solution of this question depends 
the future of slavery. If the relation between 
master and slave is clearly proved to be incompat- 
ible with Christianity, the problem will then be to 
discover the safest and speediest severance of the tie 
that now so forcibly binds them together. But even 
then, it will not be the slavehoulder’s duty to brush 
the slave away from his path, as the white man in 
America has done the Indian. What though Mex- 
ico and the Amazon valley shall receive a feeble 
remnant, the responsibility will be none the less 
upon those who were impatient of their burden. 

Whatever is done, then, should be done with cau- 

tion and forbearance, carefully guarding against 
two different and equally dangerous impulses ; the 

one, the selfish desire to be rid of an evil; the 

other, the rash conclusion that any sacrifice that 
counts in money is worth what it costs. ‘* Some- 
thing more than liberty is due from the master to 
the slave ;”’ and a large debt may be owing, though 
twenty millions sterling be paid in “ liberty.” 

If, oa the other hand, as the tendenc of. things 
encourages us to hope, that part of the African. 
race which has been transported to America is to 
become a truly Christian people by means of the 
missionary efforts of their masters, their fetters 
will not be suddenly struck off; but they will 

radually cease to be felt; for the change will 
wrought through the Christian virtues of the 
slaveholders, and the relation will then be a tie of 
sympathy between the two, ‘‘ reasonable service” 
required by one, and cheerful obedience ted 
by the other. ‘ Christianity,” says a late Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford, ‘‘ knew that 
where the spirit of Christian love is infused, there 
the outward form of slavery not only loses its ter- 
rors, but becomes capable of generating great 
virtues.’’* 

We are reluctant to seem to admit the possibil- 
ity that the relation of slavery should necessarily 
exclude the attainment of Christianity by master 
or slave. For, on the contrary, we think there is 
much in —, < rightly appreciated, that is 
eminently calculated to give rise to the Christian 
virtues. For it is the only system of labor in 
which a recognized moral obligation enters into the 
contract, In slavery, if its whole scope be properly 
appreciated, society is held together by the ties 
moral duties clearly defined, instead of depending 


® Sewell’s Christian Politics, p. 323. 
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upon that cold irresponsibility that presides over 
the traffic for labor in the great labor markets. 
They taunt us with the traffic in flesh and blood ; 
but how is the reality! The southerner who 
buys his slaves at the auction-table is buying with 
she conviction pressing upon him that his property 
comes to him with weighty claims of humanit 
and of Christian duty that must not be denied. 
The capitalist who bids for labor abroad buys the 
sinews and muscles of the man, and there the 
contract ends. If the pittance per week be insuffi- 
cient for wife and children, it is nothing to the 
capitalist, for there is no obligation on him beyond 
the payment of the wages. ‘They taunt us with 
owning the slave body and soul. Yes! We 
would have the whole south feel that the soul of 
the’slave is in some sense in the master’s keeping, 
to be charged against him hereafter. The great 
marts of labor abroad are not so encumbered ; 
flesh and blood are bartered away, but no man 
who buys is oppressed with anything beyond. 
They taunt us with denying all legal rights to the 
slave. Theirs is the hard letter of the law— 
nothing that is not ‘“‘ in the bond!”” With us the 
moral code becomes positive law where legal rights 
end. Suciety ceases to be a state of war ; because 
a new element is introduced, an element which 
secures protection for the poor and demands for- 
bearance from the rich, its principle of authorit 
being an ever-present and well-defined moral obli- 

tion, which, as a security fur Christian action, 
is in strong contrast with the stern demand-and- 
supply principle. 

t is impossible, as yet, whatever be our prej- 
udices or prepossessions, to decide this question of 
how far slavery will prove conducive or antagonistic 
to the development of Christianity in the slave ; 
for the south has not put forth her strength in 
her task of regeneration. In the first place, there 
is an external necessity upon her to deny to the 
slave the advantage of reading—an advantage which 
oral teaching may supply the place of for a season, 
but which will be demanded in the end by the 
increasing wants of the negro. And, in the second 
place, the difficulty of this whole subject, added to 
the bitterness caused by fanatics at the north, has 
made the south fearful of any rash efforts, and 
cautious even to neglect, perhaps also over-sensi- 
tive. We have seen an analogous state of feeling 
among the better classes of Englishmen, who, 
until Tntely, have feared to tamper with the ques- 
tion of the poor, and their education. They have 
shrunk from it as a subject beyond their ken. 
They feared to touch it at all, lest a wrong step 
might involve inextricable ruin. And they so 
anxiously discountenanced all discussion of the 
labor questions, that those subjects, which in 
France were giving rise to much profound thought 
and careful study, had no place in England but 
among Chartists and Socialists. 

The south has, however, within a few years, 
instead of quietly accepting the conclusions of the 
world without, been earnestly pressing for a solu- 
tion of the problem required of her. If she can 
be 8 the suggestions of a violent philanthro- 

y that outruns her well-considered s of re- 
orm, she may hope to develop the moral question 
of slavery equo 4 with the economical question. 
It may be that our prejudices and our experience, 
which has never been fruitful of horrors, influence 
our judgment ; but we think that heretofure the 
moral and the economical aspects of the question 
have been quite in accordance with each other. 
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Tn morality, it is beyond a doubt that, though 
slavery be not a necessary condition of labor, it is 
the only one under which the African can exist 
in the south. Because, were he exposed to free 
competition with the white man, the difference of 
organization is so great that the one race would 
be crushed by the other. Hence this protection 
which slavery gives to the negro is the most hu- 
mane provision that can be made for him, at least 
for the present. Economically, we arrive at the 
same result. For, whilst the necessity of protec- 
tion to the slave’s labor contains the inference that 
such labor is not in all occupations the cheapest, 
yet experience proves that slavery is the onl 

means of deriving profit from the presence o 

the African among us, and the only means of 
producing the great staples that are suited to our 
soil and climate. For the slave labor that is 
valued at eighteen cents a day in Jamaica, is 
the sluggish labor of a few hours only. 

There is another view to be taken. The three 
millions of bales of cotton that are now growing, 
every pound of which is looked fur anxiously by 
the consumers, is of incalculable influence upon 
the stability of the system. The thousands in this 
country whose interest is bound up in the growth 
of this great staple, the uncertain mass of English 
operatives whose lives hang upon the supply, 
and the result to English society in case of any 
sudden disorganization of labor—all these thin, 
demand the attention of thinking men, and will 
check the extravagance of any but the wildest 
fanatics. And the field for cotton goods, that 
is every day enlarging, as the east is answering to 
the impatient calls of commerce, gives no prospect 
of a speedy check to this vast power of the prod- 
uce of the slave. And, again, there is in slavery, 
economically considered, a great element of per- 
manency in the fact that a due recompense is 
secured to labor. The philosophy that startles us 
by the conclusion that ‘‘ property is robberv ”* is 
the offspring of a state of society in w'" —_ .avor is 
inadequately rewarded ; and such a doctrine will 
continue to disturb society as long as labor can 
scarcely purchase life. A favorite argument 
against the organization of labor in slavery is, that 
all men have a natural right to the fruits of their 
own labor. But, perhaps, there is equal truth in 
the Socialist ductrine, that all men have a natural 
right to life in return for labor. And there is 
more of permanency in the system which denies 
the former doctrine than in that which denies 
the latter. 

Amidst all the perplexities and uncertainties 
which shroud the future, we may hold this for 
certain, that slavery will serve a great purpose for 
the negro. Whether he be destined to rise to 
an equality with the white man, and to break 
the fetters which bind him, as in that case he will 
most assuredly do; whether he is to continue fora 
long time yet as a laboring class bound to the 
white man in a peculiar relation, “ generating 
great virtues’ and becoming a relation of kindl 
ness and charity; or whether, as some who rate 
him lowest suppose, his destiny is to be always 
driven to unwilling labor, a school of discipline 
is undoubtedly his greatest present need. Labor, 
even though it be unwilling labor, is a thousand 
times better for him than the careless indolenco 
of vice which our latest information from the 
scenes of British philanthropy details as the effects 
of premature freedom. The following eloquent 
sketch of the uses of labor, from the pen of Dr. 
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Channing, is of such universal application, that 
we are tempted to quote it in confirmation of our 
views. 

“T have faith in labor, and I see the = 
ness of God in placing us in a world where labor 
alone can keep us alive. I would not change, if I 
could, our subjection to physical laws, our expos- 
ure to hunger and cold, and the necessity of con- 
stant conflicts with the material world. I would 
not, if I could,so temper the elements that they 
should infuse into us only grateful sensations ; 
that they should make vegetation so exuberant 
as to anticipate every want, and the minerals 
so ductile as to offer no resistance to our strength 
and skill. Such a world would make a contempt- 
ible race. Man owes his growth, his energy, 
chiefly to that striving of the will, that conflict 
with difficulty, which we call effort. Easy, pleas- 
ant work does not make robust minds, does not 
give men a consciousness of their powers, does not 

_ train them to endurance, to perseverance, to steady 
force of will, that force without which all other 
acquisitions avail nothing. Manual labor is a 
school in which men are placed to get energy of 
purpose and character, a vastly more important 
endowment than all the learning of all other schools. 
They are placed, indeed, under hard masters— 
physical sufferings and want, the power of fearful 
elements, and the vicissitudes of all human things ; 
but these stern teachers do a work which no 
compassionate, indulging friend could do for us, 
and true wisdom will bless Providence for their 
sharp ministry. I have great faith in hard work. 
The material world does much for the mind by its 
beauty and order ; but it does more for our minds 
by the pains it inflicts, by its obstinate resistance, 
which nothing but patient toil can overcome, by 
its vast forces, which nothing but unremitting 
skill and effort can turn to our use, by its perils, 
which demand continual vigilance, and by its ten- 
dencies to decay. I believe that difficulties are 
more important to the human mind than what we 
call assistances. Work we all must, if we mean 
to bring out and perfect our nature.” 

And the labor to which the slave is subjected in 
his present discipline is not excessive ; for it is 

roved to be compatible with an almost unprece- 

ented natural increase of the race. The scene of 
his labor, moreover, is in the midst of those who 
are far above him in mental cultivation and Chris- 
tian feeling. And, finally, his state of dependence 
upon this superior class is such as to arouse in a 
peculiar degree a disposition to teach and to ele- 
vate the laborer whose entire service is due to 
them. ‘Tuking these things into view, it is not 
extravagant to assert that, if there be any good in 
human nature, slavery may be made to minister 
to great ends. And we hope that, as ** the thoughts 
of men are widening,’’ more justice will be done 
to an institution, which, if it disappears because 
of an increased energy and higher character in the 
blacks, will have had its day of usefulness, as the 
source of that energy and that elevation of character. 





From the Examiner. 


The Writings of Thomas de Quincey. In seven vol- 
umes. Boston, U.S. Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 


Turrty years have elapsed since the Confessions 
of an English Opium-eater amazed the readers of 
the Leake Magazine by their extraordinary union 
of intense reality and the most magnificent dream- 
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ing. Unveiling, or seeming to unveil, hidden 
chambers of the brain, where scenery more gor- 
geous than the waking and healthful mind ever con- 
ceived was presented in long array, they supplied 
also, with a vividness worthy of the phantasms, 
the actual experiences by which those visions were 
suggested. ‘The power of the —— of opium 
itself, which unlocked these hidden resources of 
the fancy and intellect, as the subterranean gardens 
were revealed to Aladdin, was subsidiary to the 
revelation of the capacity of the mind, under 
svlemn stimulus, to people its visions with thoughts 
and to expand its thoughts todreams. The author 
seemed, in his own splendid descriptions, ‘‘ to bear 
a charmed life.’’ An habitual drinker, at tho 
height of his enchanted being, of eight thousand 
drops of liquid poison, was a physical wonder whose 
experiences could not lack interest ; but when the 
mind of this slave of the drug was found to be en- 
riched with the exactest learning and choicest im- 
agery of the antique world, and capable of *‘ large 
discourse of reason,’’ the secrets which he told of 
the delights amidst which he had rested and ex- 
patiated, assumed an importance and dignity with 
which the inward story of an individual life is 
rarely invested. We became familiar with the 
awful scenery of his dreams, by a vivid perception 
of the incidents of his truant boyhood ;—his 
wanderings, his hunger, his strange companion- 
ship ; his most affecting romance of Oxford street ; 
nay, even of the visit of the turbaned Malay to his 
cottage among the mountains ;—as they have their 
antitypes in his visions. Whether the direct ten- 
dency of this exhibition of a noble intellect ruled 
by the influence of opium was that of invitation or 
of warning, we need not now inquire ; but the effect 
of the disclosure was great; and although the 
London Magazine was enriched by the successive 
Essays of Elia, and the fresh Table Talk of Hazlitt 
—the finest productions of both those writers—the 
Opium-eater for the time eclipsed them. 

This contribution seems to have been the first 
ey of Mr. de Quincey as an author. For 
although he had attained the age of thirty-six; 
had lived to read, to think, and to talk; and had 
been a familiar and weicome associate of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Lamb; he had never 
(unless perhaps in some contributions tothe Friend) 
given his meditations to the world. Since then he 
has, at different times, communicated avowed es- 
says to periodical works; and the result of those 
labors now lies before us comprised in seven ele- 
gently printed volumes, saonthed by enterprisin 

ston publishers for the expanding circles o 
American readers. 

The confessions ; with a continuation of them, 
describing a relapse into the old slavery and its 
more fearful penalties ; comprise the first volume 
of the series—and, it is almost needless to add, the 
best. The first work of an accomplished student 
of thirty-six, embracing the most striking passages 
of his "oan intellectual history, unfolded at a 
sudden impulse, but with elaborate skill and care- 
ful expression, could not, in its nature, have equal 
successors in the same department of literature ; 
and as many of Mr. de Quincey’s writings are pro- 
fessedly autobiographical—and all have frequent 
reference to his own being—we state only an ir- 
resistible consequence when we describe them as 
more or less imbued with the spirit of the first out- 
bursting essay. They appear to us, indeed, to be 
excellent in proportion as they are akin to it—as 
they partake of its dreary extravagance and fear- 
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ful questionings ‘‘ of sense and outward things ;”’ 
and to become vapid and verbose when they treat 
of details set ‘‘ in the light of common day.”’ For 
we cannot help thinking that the influences of 
opium are to be traced in all Mr. de Quincey’s 
writings ; blending with the highest operations of 
his intellect, which they raised and solemnized, 
and, in their collapse, irritating the emotions of 


the less noble parts of his nature, and sometimes | 


distorting ¢o itself, and ¢hrough itself to the world, 
the characters of his associate poets. 

Let us add that but for the injustice which may 
result to them, especially to the chief object of 
Mr. de Quincey’s intellectual idolatry and personal 
dislike, Wordsworth—from those erroneous impres- 
sions—we should be happy to close our notice here, 
with the expression of our pleasure at the introduc- 
tion of the works of an author of t ability to 
the world of American readers. lieving, how- 
ever, that the pictures reflected from the writer’s 
conceptions are not just, and thinking that the 
license he has assumed in unveiling them, even if 
the portraiture were faithful, is beyond the privilege 
of authorship in relation to private life—we feel 
bound to accompany our admiration of Mr. de 
Quincey’s merits with an attempt to show that his 
impressions of character, and his notions of an 
author’s right to make public exposure of private 
frailties by way of retaliation for private wrongs, 
are attributable to the false medium through which 
his strangely-blended powers and weakness have 
led him to contemplate his own claims and obliga- 
tions. 

A large portion of these volumes consists of rec- 
ollections of the intercourse of the author with 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb 
—often interesting from the vividness of detail, but 
sometimes becoming painfully trivial; and too 
often indicating an opinion that, to an offended 
scholar, life has lost all its privacy. Of Mr. de 
Quincey’s notion of the right of an author to avenge 
& private grievance by public exposure of the per- 
sonal history of the offender, his treatment of Mrs. 
Coleridge on her first introduction to the reader is 
a striking example. Passionately desirous of the 
acquaintance of her husband, the author had 
followed him to Bridgewater ; had found him the 


est of wealthy friends; had been received by | 


im with the greatest kindness ; and after being 
delighted with three hours’ eloquent philosophy, 
had been introduced by him “ in a frigid manner”’ 
to his wife, whose personal appearance Mr. de 
Quincey describes. He then alludes to the well- 
known infelicity of the marriage, which had united 
the poet to an exemplary lady, whose society in 
later life he did not cultivate. The author pro- 
ceeds to do full justice to this lady’s character und 
maternal conduct ; and, so far, all is well; but he 
cannot avoid communicating to the public a very 
private grief of his own, or intimating how he 
might have redressed it, as thus :— 


Meantime I, for my part, owe Mrs. Coleridge no 
particular civility ; and I see no reason why I should 
mystify the account of Coleridge’s Life or Habits by 
dissembling what is notorious to so many thousands 
of people, An insult once offered by Mrs. Coleridge 
to a female relative of my own, as much superior to 
Mrs. Coleridge in the spirit of courtesy and kindness 
which ought to preside in the intercourse between 
females as she was in the splendor of her beauty, 
would have given me a dispensation from all terms of 
consideration beyond the restraints of strict justice. 
My offence was the having procrastinated in some 
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trifling affair of returning a volume or a MS. ; and, 
during my absence at a distance of four or five hun- 
dred miles, Mrs. Coleridge thought fit to write a 
letter, filled with the most intemperate expressions of 
anger, addressed to one, whom she did not know by 
sight, and who could, in no way, be answerable for 
my delinquencies. 

This antiquated gossip would probably have drawn 
a smile from the lady to whose unfortunate position 
it relates, if she had read it in her lonely life- 
time ; but it supplies a curious instance of the 
effect of long otkuie, excited by opium, on a 
thoughtful and elegant mind, in investing trifles 
which touched itself with importance, and in dis- 
turbing the medium through which the actors in 
such trifles are surveyed. To these causes we 
attribute the disproportion with which matters 
personally affecting the writer are regarded in his 
retrospections, and the distortion which has some- 
times marred his portraits of others. 

The delineation of Wordsworth’s personal char- 
acter, to which the autobiographical portion of 
these volumes is largely devoted, exhibits, we be- 
lieve—judging only on the evidence the books 
themselves supply—the most striking results of 
those influences ; and it is for the purpose of sug- 
gesting to the reader, to whom the personal char- 
acter of that great poet may be interesting, the 
propriety of considering the various passages in 
which it is depicted in these volumes in connec- 
tion with the avowed resentments of the writer, 
before he adopts it as just, that we now advert 
to the subject. The caution is the more neces- 
sary because the suggestions of unamiable peculi- 
arities which abound are accompanied by uniform 
homage to the poet’s genius, of which Mr. de 
Quincey was one of the earliest admirers, and has 
always been one of the most eloquent defenders. 
In early life, he sought out the poet who was the 
chief object of his ingenuous admiration ; was 
welcomed by him with cordial respect; and was 
invited to share such hospitality as the noble 
ee of the cottage beside Grasmere could yield. 

e afterwards resided for many years in Words- 
worth’s immediate neighborhood, and became ac- 
quainted with the most minute details of his histo- 
ty and the inmost arrangements of his household. 

hose details and arrangements he develops per- 
haps with only a free use of the license which 
modern autobiography assumes; but when he 
descends to chronicle the accidents of social 
demeanor ; to take the most evanescent traits of 
or humor, and give them a fixity which 
makes them false ; and to interpret the feelings 
which lie suppressed by the courtesies of social 
life, according to his impressions of long-past 
scenes ;—we think he unconsciously but greatly 
exceeds even that license, and sets a dangerous 
example to coarser minds. ‘Thus, adverting to his 
first introduction to the companionship of Words- 
worth and Southey, he says :— 

I could read at once in the manner of the two au- 
thors that they were not on particularly friendly, or 
rather, I should say, confidential terms. It seemed 
to me as if both had silently said—‘‘ We are too much 
men of sense to quarrel because we do not particularly 
like each other’s writings ; we are neighbors, or what 
passes for such in the country. Let us show each 
other the courtesies which are becoming to men of 
letters, and, for any closer connexion, our distance of 
thirteen miles may always be sufficient to keep us from 
that.’? In after life, it is true—fifteen years, perhaps, 
from this time—many circumstances combined to 
bring Southey and Wordsworth into more intimate 
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terms of friendship ; agreement in politics, sorrows 
that happened to both in their domestic relations, and 
the sort of tolerance for different opinions in literature 
or, indeed, in anything else, which advancing years 
and experience are sure to bring with them. But, 
at this period, Southey and Wordsworth entertained 
& mutual esteem, but did not cordially like each other. 
Indeed, it would have been strange if they had. 


And, thereupon, Mr. de Quincey proceeds to 
ive us one reason for this want of cordiality that 
Southey ‘‘ had particularly elegant habits in the 
use of books,’’ while Wordsworth, on the other 
hand, ‘‘ was so negligent and self-indulgent in the 
same use, that as Southey laughingly expressed it 
to me some years afterwards, when I was staying 
at Greta Hall on a visit, ‘To introduce Words- 
worth into one’s library is like letting a bear into 
a tulip garden.’”” And then the autobiographer 
eds to illustrate this peculiarity of his friend 
y a wrong of his own ; and tells us how “on a 
level with the eye, when sitting at the tea-table in 
his little cottage at Grasmere, stood the collective 
works of Edmund Burke,’”’—how, because lettered 
‘¢ Burke’s Works,’’ the collection had been an 
eyesore for twenty years (with a digression as to 
cacophonous words)—and how Wordsworth took 
down the uncut volume, and cut open its leaves 
with a knife soiled with butter which had been 
eaten with dry toast. Instead of calling for a clean 
knife, Wordsworth positively ‘‘ tore his way into 
the heart of the volume with this knife, and left its 
asy honors upon ever e.”’ It is right to 
edd that the chan ue a the fated volume 
disclaims any concern for the value of his property, 
as he says, ‘“‘ whatever might be made good by 
money at that time I did not regard,”’ and explains, 
‘*T mention the case at all only to illustrate the 
excess of Wordsworth’s outrages on books ;”’ and, 
recurring afterwards to the same subject, admits 
that ‘* Wordsworth’s habits of using books were 
not vulgar, not the habits of those who turn over 
the page with a wet finger,”’ an abomination which 
we are informed was perpetrated at Cambridge 
‘“‘by a tutor and fellow of a College,” who it is 
consoling to know “‘ was bred up a ploughman and 
the son of a ploughman.” 

These tales of the library are chiefly notable as 
instances of the importance which long-past trifles 
may assume to “the philosophic mind’’ of an 
Opium-eater ; but the record, which we have also 
just quoted, of an impression of the hollowness of 
the regards of two professed friends, detected 
amidst courtesies by which they desired it to be 
hidden, and published in the lifetime of at least 
one of them, though referable to the same cause, 
and capable of the same excuse, belongs to a bit- 
ter class of social treason. It is enough that, in 
our day, the sportive conversations of the table 
should be reported, and the personal habits of the 
study and the drawing-room ‘‘ set in a note-book, 
learn’d and conn’d by rote ;’’ but if those innocent 
disguises, by which indifference or partial liking 
are hidden, which kindness itself spreads over the 
imperfections of temper, and which nurture the 
cordiality they assume, may be torn away by any 
guest admitted to such implied confidence as au- 
thorship has permitted society to retain, all men 
whose celebrity may render their intimacies the 
subject of public criticism must take heed whom 
they admit to share them. 

Mr. de Quincey does not leave us to guess at the 
eauses which induced him to regard Fir. Words- 
worth’s domestic character with a hostile eye. 





Perhaps much is implied in the passage in which 
he cneidiee~>* aw Wilkon and myself 
were never honored with one line, one allusion 
from his pen; but many a person of particular 
feebleness has received that honor’’—a complaint 
indicative of the morbid sense with which Mr. de 
Quincey regards his own concerns as necessarily 
matters of general interest ; for, although his fine 
scholarship and remarkable powers of conversation 
had obtained for him the admiration of the small 
circle in which he lived, they were, during the 
“— to which this complaint refers, unsuspected 
xy the world. But in the illusions which have 
beset his middle life, even his domestic quarrels 
are momentous ; and therefore he has devoted some 
ten pages to ag ge the various causes of personal 
estrangement from one who remained an intel- 
lectual idol, though an idol of mixed metal. 

They consist first of an exposition of the alleged 
arrogance of Wordsworth, not generally exhibited, 
but allied to particular themes ; a failing at least 
that we should scarcely have thought ‘a fee grief 
due to a single breast.”” But afterwards descend- 
ing to nearer griefs, the ray ey ge acquaints 
us with the fact that he ‘* had for the comptroller 
of his domestic menage a foolish, selfish, and igno- 
rant old maid,’’ one too, who had * once lived with 
the Wordsworths,’’ and who “ for his service had 
been engaged at high wages by Miss Wordsworth 
herself ;’’—that this servant made fulse statements 
about her master to the Wordsworths, which he 
would not descend to contradict ;—and ‘ the re- 
sult was,’’ says Mr. de Quincey— _ .. 


That ever after I hated the name of the woman at 
whose hands I had sustained the wrong, so far as such 
& woman could be thought worthy of hatred; and 
that I began to despise a little some of those who had 
been silly and undeceiving enough to accredit such 
representations ; and one of them especially, who, 
though liberally endowed with sunshiny temper and 
sweetness of disposition, was, perhaps, a person weak 
intellectually, beyond the ordinary standard of fe- 
male weakness. Hence began the waning of my 
friendship with the Wordsworths. But, in reality, 
never after the first year or so from my first intro- 
duction had I felt much possibility of drawing the 
bonds of friendship tight with a man of Wordsworth’s 
nature. He seemed to me too much like his own Pedler 
in the ‘* Excursion,’’ a man so diffused amongst innu- 
merable objects of equal attraction, that he had no 
cells left in his heart for strong individual attachment. 
I was not singular in this feeling ; Professor Wilson 
had become estranged from him; no one could be 
deemed fervently his friend. 


Whether the illustration of Wordsworth’s tem- 
perament, drawn from Wordsworth’s genius, is 

ciously exhibited by one whose admiration 
ormed his first claim to the poet’s acquaintance, 
we need not determine; this has at least a sem- 
blance of philosophic thought, sufficient to excuse 
an observer not bound by ties of apparent friend- 
ship ;—but what shall be said of the sequel? Mr. 
de Quincey proceeds to develop “‘ the strong rea- 
son’’ which he alleges Coleridge had to be es 
tranged, by accusing Wordsworth of having ‘‘drawn 
such a picture of Coleridge and his general effi- 
ciency as ought not to have proceeded from the 
hands of a friend’’—and this to a lady and gentle- 
man who og to take Coleridge with them on 
a visit to on, in the hope to wean him from 
opium. He gives this alleged conduct of Words- 
worth as the cause of a rupture ‘‘ which rather 
healed itself by lapse of time, and the burning dim 
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MRS. CHISHOLM. 


of fierce recollections, than by any formal recon- 
ciliation or pardon exchanged between the par- 
ties ;’" so that, if there was such a rupture, it was 
healed many years before Coleridge died ;—what- 
ever Wordsworth had said or done, had lung been 
forgiven by the only sufferer. We ask, then, 
whether an associate of these poets, who, in aid 
of his own resentments, calls such a scandal from 
the depth of years and the oblivion of forgiveness, 
does not regard his relation to the party whom he 
accuses, through a medium so disturbed by the 
accidents of his being, as to render him incom- 
petent as a judge, and questionable as a witness! 
We have occupied so large a space in the un- 
gracious duty of urging the readers of these vol- 
umes to apply the passages which disclose its au- 
thor’s resentments to the appreciation of those in 
which he delineates his associates, that we have 
left ourselves little space to estimate the excellences 
with which they abound, All the details of the 
author’s early life, studies, and boyish successes, 
are admirably told in them—overlaid sometimes 
by illustration, and encrusted with perpetual epi- 
sodes—but even in their exuberance redeemed by a 
singularly pure and impressive style. One of his 
extravagances— A Vision of Sudden Death,”’ may 
vie with the Confessions, out of which, indeed, it 
seems to ‘arise like an exhalation.” It is a fan- 
tastic and terrible voluntary played by a magician’s 
hand on the most awful chords of existence. Rem- 
iniscences there are of Lamb, of Lloyd, and others, 
in which (although there are some palpable inac- 
curacies, as the ine ing the female victim of 
the literary murderer Wainwright into two sisters, 
and dividing the insurances between them, whereas 
r Ifclen Abercrombie alone bore the insured 
ife and alone paid the forfeit) no personal griev- 
ance has affected the truth of pictures, striking in 
form and color, and set in a frame-work of golden 
reflection, which may be perused by those who 
knew the originals with entire sympathy, and by 
strangers with curiosity well satisfied. Our ex- 
ceptions have been taken in sorrow, not in anger, 
for the sake of justice to the dead and example to 
the living. In spite of theerrors we have deplored, 
we believe the claim which Mr. de Quincey makes 
to an original dignity of intellect to be just; we 
believe implicitly in the claims to early and ripe 
scholarship which he prefers; we admire the rich- 
ness of his fancy, the acuteness of his reasoning, 
and the occasional elevation of style so becoming 
to stately thought;—and when we reflect how 
nearly akin the weaknesses to which we impute 
his errors of vision and judgment, are to the svl- 
emn strengths exhibited in bis inward revelations, 
we are reminded that others, like him, ‘are of 
such stuff as dreams are made of,’’ and may need, 
in their degree, the allowance they should give to 
one more gifted, but more visionary than them- 
selves, until ‘‘ our little life is rounded by asleep.” 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
MRS. CHISHOLM. 


Tus lady will be ranked with the memorable 
persons of the age ; her enthusiastic and ceaseless 
endeavors to do good, the discretion and intelli- 
gence with which she pursues her aims, and her 
remarkable self-sacrifices in the cause of humanity, 
Placing her in the category of the Mrs. Frys and 
other heroic Englishwomen. The history of Mrs. 
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Chisholm’s labors up to the present time is worthy 
of being fully told. 

Caroline Jones, as this lady was originally called, 
is the daughter of William Jones, a respectable 
yeoman of Northamptonshire ; and when about 
twenty years of age, she was married to Captain 
A. Chisholm of the Madras army. Two years 
after this event, she removed with her husband to 
India, where she entered upon those movements of 
a public nature that have so eminently distin- 
guished her. Shocked with the depravities to 
which the children of soldiers are exposed in the 
barrack-rooms, she rested not till she had estab- 
lished a School of Industry for girls, which be- 
came eminently successful, and, under an extended 
form, has continued to be of great social impor- 
tance to Madras. The pupils were taught to sew, 
cook, and otherwise manage household affairs ; and 
we are told, that on finishing their education, they 
were eagerly sought for as servants, or wives, by 
non-commissioned officers. In this career of use- 
fulness, Mrs. Chisholm employed hersclf until 
1838, when, for the benefit of - husband’s health, 
and that of her infant family, she left India for 
Australia, the climate of which seemed likely to 
prove beneficial. At the end of the year, she 
arrived in Sydney, where, besides attending to 
family matters, there was plenty of scope for 
semapagn ic exertion. Drawing our information 
rom a small work purporting to present a memoir 
of Mrs. Chisholm,* it appears that ‘‘ the first ob- 
jects that came under her notice, and were benefited 
by her benevolence, were a party of Highland emi- 
grants, who had been sent to the shores of a 
country where the language spoken was to them 
strange and unknown, and without a friend to 
assist or guide them in that path of honorable 
labor which they desired. As a temporary means 
of relief, Mrs. Chisholm lent them money to pur- 
chase tools and wheelbarrows, whereby they might 
cut and sell fire-wood to the inhabitants. The 
success of this experiment was gratifying both to 
the bestower and receiver; in the one it revived 
drooping hopes, the other it incited to larger en- 
terprises of humanity.” 

n 1840, Captain Chisholm returned to his 
duties in India, leaving his wife and family to 
remain some time longer in Sydney ; and from this 
period may be dated her extraordinary efforts for 
ineliorating the condition of poor female emigrants. 
What fell under her notice in connection with these 
luckless individuals was truly appailing. Huddled 
into a barrack on arrival ; no trouble taken to put 
girls in the way of earning an honest livelihood ; 
moral pollution all around; the government au- 
thorities and everybody else too busy to mind 
whether emigration was rightly or wrongly con- 
ducted—there was evidently much to be done. In 
January, 1841, Mrs. Chisholm wrote to Lady 
Gipps, the wife of the governor, on the subject. 
tried to interest others; and, although with some 
doubts as to the result, all expressed themselves 
interested. Much jealousy and prejudice, however, 
required to be overcome. pe was even 
brought into play. There might be some deep 
sectarian scheme in the pretended effurts to serve 
these young and unprotected females. We need 
hardly aoe | in the language of detestation of this 
species of obstructiveness, which prevents hun- 
dreds of valuable schemes of social melioration from 


* Memoirs of Mrs. Caroline Chisholm. London: Webb, 
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being entered into. Fortunately, Mrs. Chisholm 
treated with scorn or indifference the various 
means adopted to retard her benevolent operations. 
She persevered until she had organized the Female 
Emigrant’s Home. She says: ‘I appeal to the 

blic for support ; after a time, this appeal was 
iberally met. There were neither sufficient ar- 
rangements made for removing emigrants into the 
interior, nor for protecting females on their arrival. 
A few only were properly protected, while hundreds 
were wandering about Sydney without friends or 
protection—great numbers of these young creatures 
were thrown out of employment by new arrivals. 
I received into the Home several, who, I found, 
had slept out many nights in the government 
domain, seeking the sheltered recesses of the rocks 
rather than encounter the dangers of the streets. 
It was estimated that there were 600 females, at 
the time I commenced, unprovided for in Sydney. 
I made an offer to the government of gratuitously 
devoting my time to the superintendence of a 
Home of Protection for them in the town, and also 
to exert myself to procure situations for them in the 
country.’” 

While making arrangements for conducting the 
establishment for female emigrants, Mrs. Chisholm 
acquired the consciousness that male emigrants of 
@ humble class likewise required some degree of 
‘attention. Great numbers, for want of proper 
information, did not know what to do with 
themselves on arrival. ‘* At the time laborers 
were required in the interior, there were numbers 
idle in Sydney, supported at the expense of the 
government. Things wore aserious aspect ; mis- 
chief-making parties, for some paltry gain, fed the 
spirit of discontent, The Irish lay in the streets, 
looking vacantly, and basking in the sun. Apart 
from them, Englishmen, sullen in features, sat on 
gates and palings, letting their legs swing in the 
air. Another group was composed of Scotchmen, 
their hands thrust into their empty pockets, sus- 
pany glancing at everything and everybody 

rom beneath their bushy eyebrows. Mrs. Chis- 
holm ventured to produce a change ; she provided 
for the leaders first, showed how she desired to be 
the friend of the industrious man, and went with 
numbers in search of employment, far into the 
country. She undertook journeys of 300 miles into 
the interior with families; and the further she 
went, the more satisfactory was the settlement of 
the parties accompanying this brave lady. ‘ When 
the public had an opportunity of judging of the 
effect of my system,’ writes Mrs. Chisholm, ‘ they 
came forward, and enabled me to go on. The 
government contributed, in various ways, to the 
amount of about 150/. I met with great assist- 
ance from the country committees. The squatters 
and settlers were always willing to give me con- 
veyance for the people. The country people always 
supplied provisions. Mr. William Bradley, a na- 
tive of the colony, authorized me to draw upon him 
for money, provisions, horses, or anything I might 
require ; but the people met my efforts so readily, 
that I had no necessity to draw upon him for a 
sixpence. At public inns, the females were 
sheltered, and I was provisioned myself without 
charge ; my personal expenses, during my s>ven 
years’ service, amounted to only 1/. 18s. 6d. As 
numbers of the masters were afraid, if they advanced 
the money for the conveyance by the steamers, the 
ties would never reach the stations, I met the 
ifficulty by advancing the fare, confiding in the 
good feeling of the man that he would keep to his 





agreement, and to the principle of the master that 
he would repay me. Although in hundreds of cases 
the masters were then strangers to me, I only lost 
16/. by casualties. At times, I have paid as much 
as 40/. for steamers, and, from first to last, in 
following out my system, I have been the means of 
settling 11,000 souls. The largest number that 
ever left Sydney under my charge, at one time, 
was 147 ; but from accessions on the road, they in- 
creased considerably. The longest journey of this 
kind occupied five weeks, three weeks of which 
were passed on the road.’ ” 

One cannot but admire the enthusiasm with 
which all this was gone through. The whole thing 
was a labor of love, and carried through, as will be 
observed, not without vast personal toil, and some 
degree of pecuniary outlay. Mrs. Chisholm sa 
she lost only 16/7. ; but how few people in her rank, 
and with as comparatively moderate means, would 
give 16/. to promote any benevolent project what- 
soever! The bulk of mankind content themselves 
with contributing criticism. They applaud or 
censure according as the thing looks in the eye of 
the world ; when money is spoken of, they keep 
discreetly aloof. 

In her enterprise to put female emigrants on the 
road to fortune, Mrs. Chisholm met with some 
curious cases of presumption. Many applications 
were made by young women who professed to be 
governesses, but were utterly incompetent for the 
situation. Among others came one who offered 
herself as nursery governess, who, on inquiry, 
could neither read nor write nor spell correctly. 
Another wished for the situation of housekeeper, 
and with her the following dialogue took place :— 
“¢ Can = wash your own clothes?’ ‘ Never did 
such a thing in my life.’ ‘ Can you make a dress?’ 
‘No.’ ‘Cook? ‘No.’ ‘What car you do?’ 
‘ Why, ma’am, I could look after the servants; I 
could direct them; I should make an excellent 
housekeeper.’ ‘You are certain?’ ‘ Yes, or I 
would not say so.” ‘Do you know the quantity 
of the different ingredients wanted for a beefsteak- 
pie of the size of that dish, and a rice-pudding of 
the same size?’ ‘O no, ma’am—that ’s not what 
I meant ; I’d see that the servants didit!’ * But 
there might be great waste, and you not know it; 
besides, all, or nearly all, the servants sent to this 
colony require teaching.’ 

‘** Nothing,’’ observes Mrs. Chisholm, ‘ but my 
faith in Providence, that there must be a place 
fitting for everybody in society, enabled me to bear 
such inflictions ; this faith made me labor in seek- 
ing some suitable employment for each, and had I 
not possessed it, but turned them out, their fate 
would have been inevitable and horrible.”’ 

That ‘‘ Providence has a place for everybody” 
is an axiom that cannot be too strongly insisted on. 
The difficulty, however, is to know where that 
place is. It will help considerably to relieve us 
of trouble on this score, if we bear in mind that 
we are not limited in our choice of country. If 
every place is filied in this old and settled territory, 
by all means go away to new regions which lie 
invitingly open for trial. In short, go to America, 
or go to Australia, and in either of these find your 
proper place. There can be no doubt of your dis- 
covering it, provided you but look for it. Great 
in this faith has Caroline Chisholm labored. First, 
she helped women into situations in Australia ; 


then she similarly helped men ; next, she fell on 
the expedient of bringing wives and families to 
on for their society ; and 
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lastly, she organized plans for sending out young 
women to the colony, with a view to balance the 
inequality of the sexes. To execute her designs 
in a proper manner, she required to know the real 
wants and condition of settlers ; and, will it be 
credited, that she set out on long and painful 
journeys in a covered spring-van, and did not desist 
till she had gathered six hundred biographies ! 

In 1845, firs. Chisholm was joined by her hus- 
band from India, and she prepared to return to 
England. Five years of earnest and successful 
endeavor had wonderfully altered the general 
opinion respecting her operations. There was no 
longer any fault-finding. Jealousies had been 
overcome. It was now the fashion to speak well 
of plans that were once viewed with apathy or 
suspicion. ‘ In Feb. 1846, a public meeting was 
held at Sydney, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the presenting to Mrs. Chisholm, 
then on the eve of her departure for England, a 
testimonial of the estimation in which her labors 
on behalf of the emigrant population were viewed 
hy the colonists. Some idea may be formed of the 
respect felt for the admirable a and acknowl- 
edgment of her public services, when eight mem- 
hers of the Legislative Council, the mayor of Syd- 
ney, the high-sheriff, thirteen magistrates, and 
many leading merchants, formed themselves into 
acommittee to carry the wishes of the meeting 
into effect. The amount of each subscription was 
limited.” In a short time 150 guineas were 
raised, and presented with a laudatory address, 
“Mrs. Chisholm accepted the testimonial, in 
order to expend it in further promoting emigration, 
in restoring wives to husbands, and children to 
parents. In the course of her answer, she said ; 
‘It is my intention, if supported by your codper- 
ation, to attempt more than I have hitherto per- 
formed.’ She left Australia in 1846, bearing with 
her the warm prayers of the working colonists, 
whose confidence and gratitude, both bond and 
free, she had thoroughly secured, charged with 
the self-imposed mission of representing in Eng- 
land the claims of those powerless classes who 
have neither honor nor pensions to bestow on 
their advocates.’’ , 

Since 1846, Mrs. Chisholm has resided near 
London, and devoted herself to the promotion of 
her last great scheme. This is to send emigrants 
to Australia, in what are called Family Groups, 
under the auspices of the Family Colonization 
Loan Society. The main features of the plan are 
these ; suitable and well-recommended persons are 
enrolled as members on paying a small fee; and 
they are sent out on paying two-thirds of the pas- 
sage-money—the remaining third being paid as a 
loan by the society, which loan is to be repaid 
from wages received in the colony. No security 
is required for the loan. The society reckon on 
the integrity and — of the emigrants, 
and on the principle of associating parties into 
groups the members of which exercise a mutual 
supervision. A group consists of twelve adults. 
Friendless young women are introduced to and 
frou with families. These introductions usual- 
y place at Mrs. Chisholm’s residence once 
every week, when the groups are addressed in a 
friendly manner, and furnished with hints for 
their government on board ship. 

Another important feature in these operations, 
is to help poor emigrants to remit s sums to 
friends at home, the difficulty of making such 
remittances having formerly been very considera- 
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ble. To organize a proper system of ays 
Captain Chisholm has returned to Australia, and, 
according to an account given by Mrs. Chisholm, 
in a letter to the Times, it appears that the system 
is realizing all reasonable expectation. 

More need hardly be said. As is generall 
known, ships are sailing almost weekly with emi- 
grants of the class for whom Mrs. Chisholm has 
so warmly interested herself; and we are glad to 
know, from good authority, that already large sums 
of the lent money have been repaid, proving that 
the trust put in the honesty of the emigrants has 
not been misplaced. A great scheme, auxiliary 
to ordinary emigration, is therefore at work, and 
its usefulness is acknowledged, not only by the 
press and the public at large, but by parties ordi- 
narily less alive to projects of social melioration— 
ministers of the crown. Every one may well 
concur in paying honor to Caroline Chisholm ! 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
HOLMES’ POETICAL WORKS.* 


America can now show a tolerable list of pocts. 
Such names as Longfellow, Whittier, and Bryant, 
stand nobly out among the stars of her mental gal- 
axy,and redeem a host of puny, twaddling poetas- 
ters, that twinkle and flutter like spangles on a 
Columbine’s petticoat. But among her ‘ children 
of the immortal lyre,’’ we find very few whose 
writings savor of humor or genuine wit. 

The author of the volume of poems now before 
us is amongst the foremost in this peculiar phase 
of rhyme, and is held by our transatlantic brothers 
in the same degree that we hold the great and 

ifted Thomas Hood ; but we are inclined to value 

r. Holmes much more for his truthful satire than 

for his ‘‘ racy fun ;”’ we admire his appropriate and 
teeming fancies rather than his attempts at the 
‘‘comic.” We cannot find a humorous poem in 
the book that can approach poor Hood’s Lost Child, 
or Ode to my Son; but we can justly award Dr. 
Holmes a high place, if he is to be tested by graphic 
power, clever and finished versification, and artistic 
merit, - 
We should say his fame will be built upon such 
writing as Astrea, rather than on Lines to the Por- 
trait of a Lady. There is great beauty and ot 
ful pathos in the former poem, with no small phil- 
osophical weight. We have long been familiar 
with it, and it is so that we hardly know 
where to choose a few lines as a specimen. We 
take these at random :— 


Nature is*liberal to her inmost soul, 
She loves alike the tropic and the pole, 
The storm’s wild anthem, and the sunshine’s calm, 
The arctic fungus, and the desert palm ; 
Loves them alike, and wills that each maintain 
Its destined share of her divided reign ; 
No creeping moss refuse her crystal gem, 
No soaring pine her cloudy diadem ! 


Alas! her children, borrowing but in part 
The flowing pulses of her generous heart, 
Shame their kind mother with eternal strife 
At all the crossings of their mingled life ; 
Each age, each people finds its ready shifts 
To quarrel stoutly o’er her choicest gifts. 


Here is another morsel of tangible fact from the 
same work :— 


* The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. First 
English edition. London: G. Routledge & Co. 
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No life worth naming ever comes to good 
If always nourished on the self-same food ; 
The creeping mite may live so if he please, 
And feed on Stilton till he turns to cheese, 
But cool Magendie proves beyond a doubt, 
If mammals try it, that their eyes drop out. 
No reasoning natures find it safe to feed 
For their sole diet on a single creed. 
When the first larvee on the elm are seen, 
The crawling wretches, like its leaves, are green ; 
Ere chill October shakes the latest down, 
They, like the foliage, change their tint to brown ; 
On the blue flower a bluer flower you spy, 
You stretch to pluck it—’t is a butterfly ; 
The flattened tree-toads so resemble bark, 
They ’re hard to find as Ethiops in the dark : 
The woodcock, stiffening to fictitious mud, 
Cheats the young sportsman thirsting for his blood. 
8o by long living on a single lie, 
Nay, on one truth, will creatures get its dye ; 
Red, yellow, green, they take their subject’s hue, 
Except when squabbling turns them black and blue ! 


These lines may teach, rough-spoken though 
they be, 
Thy gentle creed, divinest Charity ! 
Truth is at heart not always as she seems, 
Judged by our sleeping or our waking dreams. 


We trust and doubt, we question and believe, 
From life’s dark threads a trembling faith to weave, 
Frail as the web that misty night has spun, 
Whose dew-gemmed awnings glitter in the sun. 
Though sovereign Wisdom, at his creatures’ call, 
Has taught us much, he has not taught us all. 


& 


Eternal truth ! beyond our hopes and fears 
Sweep the vast orbits of thy myriad spheres ! 
From age to age, while history carves sublime 
On her waste rock the flaming curves of time, 
How the wild swayings of our planet show 
That worlds unseen surround the world we know ! 


Miss Mitford, in her recently published volumes, 
Recollections of a Literary Life, alludes to Dr. 
Holmes’ Lines on a Punch Bowl as doing more 
good to the cause of sobriety than all the temper- 
ance songs in the world; and we would fully con- 
cur if _— man had the rational determination to 
adopt the lesson in the last verse but two for his 
convivial golden rule. But, alas! those ‘ punch 
bowls’’ often hold a Syren whose charms far super- 
sede those of the patient or impatient wife sitting 
up at home, and the wearied sigh of the lady over 
her lonely hearth is utterly drowned by the tones 
of the fairy deceiver, who flourishes her magical 
ladle and helps the gentlemen in the grand chorus 
of “* We won’t go home till morning.” The lines, 
however, are vigorous and fine. . . . . 

One of our great favorites in the volume is the 
poem of The Ploughman, and the exquisite bit of 
painting in the lines we extract from it must strike 
all who have ever looked in ‘ the team a-field.”’ 


Clear the brown path, to meet his coulter’s gleam ! 
Lo! on he comes, behind his smoking team, 

With toil’s bright dew-drops on his sunburnt brow, 
The lord of earth, the hero of the plough ! 


First in the field before the reddening sun, 

Last in the shadows when the day is done, 

Line after line, along the bursting sod, 

Marks the broad acres where his feet have trod ; 
Btill, where he treads the stubborn clods divide, 
The smooth, fresh furrow opens deep and wide ; 
Matted and dense the tangled turf upheaves, 
Mellow and dark the ridgy cornfield cleaves ; 
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Up the steep hill-side, where the laboring train 
Slants the long track that scores the level plain ; 
Through the moist valley, clogged with oozing clay, 
The patient convoy breaks its destined way ; 

At every turn the loosening chains resound, 

The swinging ploughshare circles glistening round, 
Till the wide field one billowy waste appears, 

And wearied hands unbind the panting steers. 


These are the hands whose sturdy labor brings 
The peasant’s food, the golden pomp of kings : 
This is the page, whose letters shall be seen 
Changed by the sun to words of living green ; 
This is the scholar, whose immortal pen 

Spells the first lesson hunger taught to men ; 
These are the lines, 0, Heaven-commanded toil, 
That fill thy deed—the charter of the soil ! 


A real poet could alone write such as the above ; 
we confess to almust sniffing the fresh turned fur 
row, and hearing the trace-chains chink while 
reading them ; and the concluding lines are power 
ful in word and thought. By way of contrast we 
give a specimen of Dr. Holmes’ comic effusions :— 


Oh ! I did love her dearly, 
And gave her toys and rings, 
And I thought she meant sincerely, 
When she took my pretty things ; 
But her heart has grown as icy 
As a fountain in the fall, 
And her love, that was so spicy, 
It did not last at all. 


I gave her once a locket, 
It was filled with my own hair, 
And she put it in her pocket 
With very special care. 
But a jeweller has got it— 
He offered it to me, 
And another that is not it 
Around her neck I see. 


For my cooings and my billings 
I do not now complain, 
But my dollars and my shillings 
Will never come again ; 
They were earned with toil and sorrow, 
But I never told her that, 
And now I have to borrow, 
And want another hat. 


Think, think, thou cruel Emma, 
When thou shalt hear my woe, 
And know my sad dilemma, 
That thou hast made it so. 
See, see my beaver rusty, 
Look, look upon this hole, 
This coat is dim and dusty ; 
O, let it rend thy soul ! 


Before the gates of fashion 
I daily bent my knee, 
But I sought the shrine of passion, 
And found my idol—thee ; 
Though never love intenser 
Had bowed a soul before it, 
Thine eye was on the censer, 
And not the hand that bore it. 


Dr. Holmes is a poet of whom America may be 
justly proud. His versification is easy, his diction 
strong and apt, and his power of censure very 
poignant and elevated. We certainly estimate him 
most in the higher walks of poetry, and hope to 
see great things from his pen yet. The volume is 
elegantly got up, with the merit of slipping into 
the pocket easily, and all who are collectors of 





poetry should place it on their bookshelves. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
TEA-TABLE LITERATURE. * 


Taat certain men who are engaged upon relig- 
ious pilgrimages will not drown, is a belief prev- 
alent among the dwellers by the —— Nile. 
However thcroughly they may be wrecked, sub- 
merged, and suffocated, the bodies of these men, 
it is said, float obstinately onward until cast ashore 
at the desired port ; there, at the first bump, they 
get upon their legs and walk on quite uninjured 
by the accident. Upon the flood of literature pil- 

ims float, appealing in the same way to religious 
eelings for a reverence which they do not deserve, 
and pushing out upon the tide, recklessly as they 
do, in leaky, rotten barks, they seem to justify the 
superstition of the Nile by the success with which 
they make their voyages. Let any man, familiar 
only with well-written books, submit a miscellane- 
ous trade-catalogue to scrutiny ; he will see doubt- 
less not a few works of lofty aim and skilful execu- 
tion to be in their first edition still, while books with 
wondrous titles of religious affectation, now for the 
first time known to him, he will discover to be 
abundantly rejoicing in the publication of their 
seventh, tenth, thirteenth, and twentieth thou- 
sands. Is he a bold man, let him get some of 
these books ; he may possibly rise up an astonished 
man when he has read them. No country patient 
ever suffered physic at the hands of his apothecar 
with perseverance equal to that of one section o 
our religious public which swallows with avidity 
dose after dose of literary trash, out of the belief 
that it is calculated to do good, to exercise a healing 
influence. 

The section of the public about which we are 
now speaking is largely composed of individuals 
who claim respect and good-will from their neigh- 
bors and affection from their friends. They are 
not great patrons of controversial theology—except, 
indeed, when it proposes to discharge its wrath 
against the scarlet beast ; and they prefer to have 
this done through the medium of a “ religious 
novel.”” It is a quiet, kindly public; it never 
starts for church or chapel until it has found its 
penny for the crossing-sweeper ; it sends a plate 
of meat to the poor pensioner out of its Sunday 
dinner. It is a human public, and requires to be 
amused. It goes to oratorios, to chapel tea-par- 


* Proverbial Philosophy: A Book of Thoughts and 
Arguments, Originally Treated. By Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, Esq., D. C. L., F. R. S. of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Twenty-first Thousand. Hatchard. 1851. 

Philosophie Proverbiale (La Philosophie en Proverbes.) 
Par M. F. Tupper, &c. Traduite en Francais par G. 
Métivier. A Londres: Hatchard. 1851. 

A Hymn for all Nations. 1851. By M. F. Tupper, 
- Translated into Thirty Languages, &c. Hatchard. 

851. 

Ballads for the Times. Geraldine, Hactenus, A Thou- 
sand Lines, and other Poems. By M.F. Tupper. Anew 
and enlarged Edition. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1851. 

The Creck of Gold, and other Tales. By M. F. Tup- 
per, &e. A new Edition, stereotyped. Hall, Virtue, and 

. 1851. 

Half a Dozen No Popery Ballads, &c. Guildford and 
London. 1851. 

Probabilities ; an Aid to Faith. By M. F. Tupper, & 
Second Edition. Hatchard. .1847. 

The Poems of King Alfred ; Literally Translated into 
English Metre. By M. F. Tupper, &c. Printed at a 
Private Press. 

An Author’s Mind. The Book of Title Pages. Edited 
by M. F. Tupper, Esq., M.A., Author of “ Proverbial 
ee **A Modern Pyramid,’ &. Bentley. 
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ties ; it does not abjure social evenings, and it en- 
joys whist if the points be threepenny. It includes’ 
thousands of the gentlest of our wivesand daughters 
—the meekest, the truest, and the most forbear- 
ing. It is, on the whole, a very amiable public, 
with the one weakness, that it fears to face the 
world. It does not feel the sacred to be safe unless 
it is perpetually fingered ; it fears lest heaven ber 
forgotten when it is not talked about. It shrinks 
from men and books affecting freedom in their 
speech. It wants amusement, tales, and novels, 
but it fears frivolity, and asks to have them 
tinctured with religion. It creates a monstrous 
literature of its own, and having been the author of 
its life, becomes its victim. The literature thus 
called into being grows. The sacred color being 
given, any article is salable, and manufacturers 
spring up who issue the most worthless trash 
under its sanction. The timid public, for whose 
use such articles are made, dares not commit the 
worldly sin of grumbling at the composition which 
is sanctified by the blue tint of heaven ; nor does 
it venture to examine whether this blue tint be 
not sometimes given by a dye of earthly manufac- 
ture. Where will inquiry stop when it begins? 
the reader asks ; and if I am deceived, he weakly 
adds, let the deceiver bear the sin. So he accepts 
the book because it claims to be religious. Year 
after year this process is continued ; the trashy 
volumes, which at first had grated more or less upon 
the public taste, cease to disturb the blunted edge 
of it. At last, the judgment in such matters of 
that part of the community concerning which we 
speak becomes a spoilt tool, only fit for hacking 
among rubbish. 

To the judgment of this public are submitted, 
with happy confidence, the works of a peculiar class 
of literary men. Men who beyond a certain 
measure combine upon paper letters into words, 
and send their compositions to the printer, may 
be called literary by a stretch of complaisance ; 
just as we call men musical who display more than 
ordinary industry in admonishing us, at unex- 
pected or expected hours, with their sepulchral 
warnings out of the French horn or flute. Indeed, 
we have struck here upon the aptest parallel, for 
these incompetent musicians certainly do bray or 
moan forth the most atrocious volumes of unmean- 
ing sound. Nevertheless, such literary men, 
attempting pious tunes, obtain devoted listeners. 
They puff, and they obtain the notes which were 
the object of their puffing. Very soon they know a 
bank, and have a little balance with the banker. 

The man of sense who finds his worth appreci- 
ated will receive appreciation in an unaffected 
manner. He is not surprised at what is natural, 
but, conscious that he receives full justice from his 
neighbors, he will feel bound, and well disposed 
also, to look about him and to display a just appre- 
ciation of the worth in others. Knowing his metal 
to be genuine, he never needs to cover it with the 
electro-plate of self-assertion. The weaker man, 
who finds his insignificance exalted by false praise, 
surprised and pleased, is always grasping at the 

ent which envelops him, and which he feels 
uncomfortably to want fastenings and to have been 
made for larger limbs ; he is perpetually hitching 
up the breeches of his reputation. He twitches 
like a galvanized man, under the incessant process 
of electro-plating. His tongue is forever tapping 
like a tinker’s hammer on the empty vessel o 
his fame. If he turn writer—and it is as writer 
that we are just now concerned with him— 
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wondering at his own false position, he will be 
‘cequently and publicly applying the word by 
which he is flattered, ‘ Author,” to himself; he 
will prefix a portrait to his books, and adopt 
devices similar to these which we shall presently 
examine. 

The unparalleled submissiveness with which the 
feeble part of the outwardly (whether or not at all 
times inwardly) religious public bows down before 
its idols made of flesh, and the intolerable conceit 
begotten naturally among men of weak parts who 
find themselves revered, are common facts. They 
are apparent in too many of our churches and our 
chapels; in the rows of meekly arrogant counte- 
nances—portraits of John Smith, John Jones, John 
Brown, John Williams, reverend all, and all 
revered, in the shrine of a pulpit somewhere— 
whose images are collectively displayed in the 
shop of some congenial bookseller, or hung up 
singly over the tea-tables of their respective devo- 
tees. The great body of writers who participate 
in worship of this kind are men unknown, despite 
their tenth and twentieth editions, out of their own 
sphere, and altogether beneath literary censure. 

evertheless, it does occasionally happen that the 
people from the world without find it their duty 
to peep in upon the gentlemen within the little 
circle when they grow too noisy, or do something 
too absurd. The greater public then intrudes 
upon the lesser, for the sake of common sense, and 
for the protection of good taste, to overthrow, if 
possible even before the eyes of its worshippers, 
at least to placard with a warning to the prudent 
some image more oy than usual. Not 
very long ago this lesser public had a laureate who 
fired off epic poems with alarming frequency, 
until at length it became incumbent on the lite- 
rary police to take him into custody. He, being 
now bound over to keep the peace, has not com- 
mitted himself lately, but fulfils usefully his duties 
in a private station. A new laureate, however, has 
heen chosen, who delights more than his prede- 
cessor in the publication of his portrajt, and even 

sents to the world a picture of the house he 
ves in. This new laureate, perceiving Milton to 
have been his predecessor's prototype, and, anxious 
to show progress and improve upon the epic prin- 
ciple, has chosen Solomon for rival, and publishes 
a Book of Proverbs, much longer than Solomon’s 
little work, which he no doubt considers to have 
been a mere brochure. Solomon also omitted to 
publish an engraving of his features ‘‘ after Pick- 
ersgill.”’ Since, however, there may be readers 
who think Proverbs out of date, this writer does 
not neglect to establish other claims on patronage ; 
80, lookin about to see in what way he could serve 
us, and what place he had better take at the table 
of the Muses, he assumes the vacant seat of 
‘* Coleridge,’’ and is kind enough to finish Christa- 
bel, and knock off a few other little matters. He 
has heard about the Pyramids, as the great work 
of the ancient world, immortal affairs, and think- 
ing, that if the wisdom of Solomon be not enough, 
he has only to add to it the wisdom of Egypt, 
he constructs offhand A Modern Pyramid. The 
tremendous grasp of mind possessed by such a 
writer—we beg pardon, such an author—must, he 
knows, confound the public ; therefore, to reassure 
us, he presents us with a condescending little 
volume, called An Author’s Mind. Then, more- 
over, he can write tales as well as any novelist, or 
write philosophy, or make King Alfred sing in the 
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Old Hundredth measure. Having heard some- 
thing of ‘‘ Chevy Chase,”’ he disdains to be thought 
incapable of ballads, and so favors us with Bal- 
lads for the Times. The name of this tremendous 
author is small—Tupper. 

We have quite omitted to remark, that upon 
the opening of the Exhibition of all Nations, Mr. 
Tupper, ready for any occasion, resolved to be all 
nations, and published what he called a Hymn, in 
thirty languages ; he having procured so man 
translators for a composition that was not one 
putting together in any one language that is spoken 
upon earth. At the close of the Exhibition, Mr. 
Tupper felt called upon to print some further stan- 
zas, of which copies were forwarded to editors and 
others. The Exhibition evidently could not close 
without him. It is very difficult to sum up the 
powers of Mr. Tupper, who, like Kehama, thunders 
down upon us from all sides at once. Lately he 
has caused his Proverbial Philosophy to be trans- 
lated in the neighborhood of Leicester-square, 
printed in the Haymarket, and issued from his pub- 
lisher’s in Piccadilly, to delude unwary critics with 
‘‘ convincing evidence how very highly our neigh- 
bors have appreciated its merits,’’ and rejoice him- 
self with the make-believe that his great work has 
been translated by the French. This last device 
for the electroplating of his reputation is a circum- 
stance to which Mr. Tupper is somewhat indebted 
for our present notice. We began to look into the 
soundness of the fame so manufactured ; and we 
propose now to communicate to the world some 
part of our opinion about it. We are not familiar 
with all editions of Mr. Tupper’s books, and really 
do not know whether we have the names of all his 
works. We have enough, at any rate. One may 
detect the quality of wine without drinking a 
barrelful, 

Is he a handsome man‘*—and what sort of a 
house does he live in? These questions from the 
ladies Mr. Tupper anticipates by publishing a 
vignette of his house at Albury—why not, if we 
have Moore’s cottage, and Southey’s study ‘—and 
by great generosity in the way of portraits. What 
he oe done before this date we cannot undertake 
to say ; but, in the year 1851, there has been pre- 
fixed to the English edition of Proverbial Philoso- 
phy, Martin F. Tupper, from a painting by Rochard, 
in 1846, a portrait, and, liberal man, an autograph 
into the bargain. In the London-made French 
edition, published simultaneously, there is Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, from a painting by Pickersgill, 
another portrait and another autograph, with a 
self-satisfied flourish at the end. The two pictures 
are very different. That bearing date 1846, repre- 
sents a thin gentleman, consciously handsome, with 
a white waistcoat, and a flow of silk over his shirt, 
who seems to be stepping in an aristocratic way 
out of his club, simpering along after dinner, 
totally unconscious that he has come out without 
his hat. A decided development of adipose tissue 
seems to have taken place about Mr. Tupper’s per- 
son before he sat again for his much-wanted por- 
trait. In the other he looks like a gentleman who 
has found out that he has only the weak part of 
the religious public to depend upon, and who has 
got himself up eer. e oil of several 
editions of his books has plumped his cheeks, we 
fancy, and expanded his whole form. The flowing 
scarf has shrunk into an unpretending stock, 
the waistcoat is a single-breasted velvet, and his 
coat of a heavy father-of-a-family cut. Under- 
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neath this picture should be written, not the aute- 
graph of any one, but some catch title ; perhaps 
“* Waiting for Muffins.” 

Having taken advantage of the opportunity so 
liberally forced upon us , this author of bestow- 
ing a little criticism upon his outward man, we 
shall proceed now to look within. Our task is 
greatly simplified by the fact that, in a book 
called An Author’s Mind, Mr. Tupper has performed 
upon himself the work of an anatomist. His 
motto to this book is very candid—‘‘ En un mot, 
mes amis, je n’ai entrepris de vous contenter tous 
en general ; ainsi, uns et autres en particulier ; 
et par special, moyméme.’’ That is quite true, and 
never has there been a man in print more thor- 
oughly contented with himself than Mr. Tupper. 
Happy is the man whom smallest things are large 
enough to satisfy. 

An Author's Mind; the Book o Titlepages, the 
author informs us that he published, to shoot out 
of the brain some of the grand ideas with friction 
against which his soul was being worn away. 
Comic or serious, complete in every department, 
his mind was a martyr to magnificent ideas. 
Being cast, however, in a mortal body, matter 
reining mind in with a curb, his intellectual 
stomach overloaded, caused an aching of his intel- 
lectual head. Relief was sought in an emetic, 
and the clearance of his surfeited mind was offered 
to the public in the shape of about thirty title- 
pa es and short written plans of books which it 

ad occurred to him that he might write: Nero,a 
tragedy; Charlotte Clopton, a novel ; Scriptural 
Physics, a treatise; King’s Evidence, a satire; 
Home, an epic ; and so on, The writer tells us in 
his preface that we must not think him egotistical 
because he writes in character as an author; but 
he takes care to let us know that he considers him- 
self a real author; and we feel assured that if 
egotism be the touchstone of authorship, Mr. Tup- 
per is the author of our day. 


Thrice (he says) thrice have I (let me confess it) 
poured forth the alleviating volume as an author, a 
real author, real because, for very peace of mind, in- 
voluntarily ; but still the vessel fills ; still the indig- 
enous crop springs up, choking a better harvest, 
seeds of foreign growth ; still those Leonean necks 
sprout again, claiming with many mouths to explain, 
amuse, suggest, and controvert, to publish invention 
and proscribe error. Truly it were enviable to be less 
apprehensive, less retentive ; to be fitted with a col- 
ander-mind, like that penal cask which forty-nine 
Danaides might not keep from leaking ; to be, some- 
times at least, suffered, for a holiday, to ramble brain- 
less in the paradise of fools. Memory, imagination, 
zeal, perceptions of men and things, equally with rank 
and riches, have often cost their full price, as many 
may have known ; they take too much out of a man, 
fret, wear, worry him; to be irritable is the con- 
ditional tax laid of old upon an author’s intellect ; 
the crowd of internal imagery makes him hasty, quick, 
nervous, as a haunted, hunted man ; minds of coarser 
web heed not how small a thorn rends one of so deli- 
cate a texture ; they cannot estimate the wish that a 
duller sword were in a tougher scabbard ;— 


And soon. Just the strain of the muffin-lovin 
pastor, whom young ladies love because his swor 
1s too much for his scabbard, and his brains are on 
fire through the intense zeal of his preaching. 

ifty pages about himself similar to the above form 
the introduction to An Author’s Mind. We are 
rather timid about venturing to annoy our readers 
with another specimen, only, perhaps, still talking 
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of his brainfull, it may be curious to see how Mr. 
en being critical, pats Shakspeare on the 
ack :— 


Glad shall I be to victimize my monsters, eager to 
dissipate my musquito-like tormentors ;—yea, I would 
‘take up arms against a sea.’’ ([*‘* Arms against a 
sea ?’’ Dearest Shakspeare, would that Theobald, or 
Johnson’s stockbutt, ‘‘ the Oxford editor,’’ had in- 
deed interpolated that unconscionable image! It 
has been sapiently remarked by some hornet of criti- 
cism, that ‘‘ Shakspeare was a clever man ;’’ but 
cleverer far must that champion stand forth who wars 
with any prospect of success upon seas ; perhaps 
Xerxes might have thought of it, or your Astley’s 
brigand, who rushes sword in hand on an ocean of 
green baize ;—who shall cure me of parentheses ?] 
—well— a sea of troubles, [thoughts trouble us more 
than things—TI sin again ; close it ;j and by opposing, 
end them.’’ 


That is Mr. Tupper critical, but criticism is 
only a ~_ of the great Tupperian Cosmos, Let 
us see how Mr. Tupper can be logical :— 


Writing is the concreted fruit of thinking, the orig- 
inal expression of new combinations of idea, the fresh 
chemical product of educational compounds long sim- 
mering in the mind, the possession of a sixth sense 
distinguishing intelligence, and proclaiming it to the 
four winds. 


or comical :— 


Against bears in a stage-coach, pointers in a draw- 
ing-room, lap-dogs in a vis-a-vis, and monkeys in a 
lady’s boudoir, my love of comfort and propriety en- 
ters strong protest ; an emancipated parrot attracts 
my sympathy far less than bright-eyed children feed- 
ing their testy pet, for I dread the cannibal tempta- 
tion of those soft fair fingers when brought into col- 
lision with Polly’s hook and eye ; gigantic Newfound- 
landers dragging their perpetual chains, larks and 
linnets trilling the faint song of liberty behind their 
prison bars, cold green snakes stewing in a schoolboy’s 
pocket, and dormice nestling in a lady’s glove, sum- 
mon my antipathies ; a cargo of five hundred pigs 
with whom I had once the honor of sailing from Cork 
to London, &c., &c. 


or poetical :— 
RESERVE. 


Thou chilling, freezing fiend, Love’s mortal bane, 
Lethargic poison of the moral sense 





No, there Mr. Tupper must allow himself to. Be 
coughed down. We shall test his quality as a poet: 
when we look at his conclusion to Christabel. We 
may note that his idea of a subject for an epic poem, . 
was ‘* Home,’’ to be written in the style of the - 
Pleasures of Memory. We should like to hear 
Mr. Tupper’s definition of an epic when his logiéal 
humor is on him. It is the next most desirable 
thing to Mrs. Todgers’ opinion of a wooden leg. 

For Mr. Tupper philosophical, we must turn to 
his Proverbial Philosophy, his great work. We 
will take that next into consideration. It is-ealled, 
with the modesty characteristic of its author, A 
Book of Thoughts and Arguments Onginally 
Treated ; and its pretentious form, together with 
the fact that the edition of 1851 writes itself down 
twenty-first thousand, of a book five. hundred 
pages long, must form our apology for--intrading 
upon these 3 any notice of a writer-who is in 
himeelf so insignificant. His success itidicates a 
defect in the public taste which we have already 
endeavored to trace to a particular section, and no . 
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small section, of the reading multitude. We can 
only define Proverbial Philosophy as successful 
attempt at printing common places in a sing-song 
manner, of giving to the eye a notion of that nasal 
monotony which is the vehicle commonly employed 
for the administration of serious platitudes by 
word of mouth. Of the Proverbial Philosophy 
there are two series, containing about sixty dis- 
tinct strings of morality on sixty distinct subjects ; 
the Words of Wisdom, Pride, Prayer, the Trinity, 
Authorship, Love, and soon. Each string of mo- 
rality is made up of a great number of beads or 
lines, constructed with a rise and fall, after the 
exact pattern of the Proverbs of Solomon. As 
Solomon writes, ‘Stolen water is sweet, and 
bread eaten in secret is pleasant,’ so ‘Tupper 
writes, ‘‘ Great is the dignity of authorship; I 
magnify mine office.” Between the works of 
King Solomon and Mr. Tupper there is a great 
similarity in form, with differences in the quality 
of matter. The two proverbs above quoted indi- 
cate pretty well where lies the difference between 
their authors. The proverbs of Tupper are cut 
more nearly into even lengths, and, being printed 
yersewise, look and read, so far as sound goes, like 
portions of a supplemental Scripture ; they read 
well with a twang, and since the commonplace 
remarks are really for the most part a collection 
of , charitable, moral dulnesses, the whole 
book very fairly gets over the weak side of the 
religious public. Whether Mr. Tupper would 
have us to suppose that each line of his volume is 
a proverb we do not know ; nothing can be a greater 
error than any —— of that kind ; lines like 
‘* The savage is that rock; and a million chances 
from without,’’ are rather the rule than the excep- 
tions. As for the complete lines, few are more 
original than this: ‘* Truly spake Wisdom, There 
is nothing new under the sun.”’ 

We must take the word of the title-page for the 
originality of treatment which the subjects undergo 
in this book. We wonder, indeed, that an author 
with so little in his head should undertake to be 
sententious : there is boldness and perhaps origi- 
nality in that attempt. ‘The best German authors 
are full of proverbial philosophy, in verse, under 
the name of Zahme Xenien, &c. ; and Goethe has 
a prose-book of proverbs or maxims, classified in 
seven divisions, which does indeed differ in many 
respects from Mr. Tupper’s volume, but the dif- 
ferences are simply such as in manner and matter 
must exist between the work of a man with a full 
brain and the work of an author with an empty 
skull. Perhaps the point upon which the author 
of Proverbial Philosophy prides himself most is the 
abundance of his imagery ; but the theatrical di- 
rector who should get up a new play with worn- 
out properties and scenes, however lavishly he 
might display his old goods, would be scarcely 

raised for liberality in decoration. Whether Mr. 

pper has a right to boast of his new scenery, 

machinery, and dresses, let the reader judge. The 
importance of trifles is dilated upon thus :— 


For there is nothing in the earth so small that it 
may not produce great things, 

And no swerving from a right line that may not 
lead eternally astray. 

A landmark tree was once a weed, and the dust in 
the balance maketh a difference ; 

— es cairn is heaped high by each one flinging 


a : 
The dangerous bar in the harbor’s mouth is only 
grains of sand ; 
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- And the shoal that hath wrecked a navy is the work 
of a colony of worms : 
Yea, and a despicable gnat may madden the mighty 
elephant ; 
And the living rock is worn by the diligent flow of 
the brook. 


Perhaps our readers have had quite enough of 
the Proverbial Philosophy ; andif five hundred pages 
of it seem a little dreary, even when enlivened by 
the comic touches of self-satisfaction in the writer. 
it is pleasant to reflect that our good or ill opinion 
cannot touch the skin of a religiously defended 
author : 


Wot thou well, my brother, 

I canvass not the smile of praise, nor dread the frown 
of censure. 

Through many themes in many thoughts have we held 
sweet converse ; 

But God alone be praised for mind ! 
cient. 

And every thought in every theme by prayer had been 
established : 

Who then should fear the face of man, when God hath 
answered prayer ? 

I speak it not in arrogance of heart, but humbly as of 
justice, 

I think it not in vanity of soul, but tenderly, for 
gratitude— 

God hath blest my mind, and taught it many truths. 


Plainly ; I do not greatly care for your opinion. 
I applied to God for the establishment of my 
| words, and He has answered me. Tow, therefure, 
can I care for man’s opinion? I don’t mean to be 
arrogant, but humbly, since I ought to speak the 
truth and be grateful for my blessings, I must let 
you know that [’m a very gifted author. 

It would obviously be a work by far too tedious 
| to characterize sina all the rest of Mr. Tupper’s 
| publications. How this gifted author finished 

Christabel, we hasten to relate ; but stop upon the 
; Way to notice one more volume of philosophy—a 
| blaze of Tupperian light thrown upon the myste- 
| ries of this our human state. It is a work entitled 
Probabilities, an Aid to Faith; and doubtless was 
intended by the universal genius to do something 
in the Paley and Butler line. It undertakes to 
show that the great mysteries of orthodox belief— 
‘the Trinity,” “the Godhead visible,” ‘the 
Cosmogony,”’ ‘* Adam,” ‘* the Fall,’’ * the Inear- 
nation,’ *‘ Heaven and Hell,”’ and many more 
might naturally have been expected as what would 
probably exist or occur in the way that they ar: 
said to exist or have occurred by orthodox interpre- 
ters of Scripture. Of course the magnitude of any 
project born of Mr. Tupper’s bursting brain ceases 
to startle us. That, apart from Revelation, the 
whole train of these tremendous subjects should he 
abridged and simplified, and so explained as to 
make them appear ordinary Probabilities—such 
things as might have been foretold from the begin- 
ning by an acute reasoner—is an idea worthy of 
itsauthor. That he should find it quite easy to do 
this, by concentrating his thoughts into seeds, so 
that they will pack intoa thin 16mo volume, gives 
us no surprise. The gifted man takes all his 
themes in turn, and points out the probabilities 
corroborating each doctrine—the Trinity, the Cos- 
mogony, the Incarnation, and the rest of them—in 
the com of from four to eight pages apiece. 
In each there is about the same quantity of 


He only is suffi- 





int as In a of a three-volume novel. 
a po can put his thoughts into a 


pper, all 


Buta t 
walnut-shell, and that is true of Mr. 
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whose thoughts might even be contained within a 
per ar like those services of plate and 
watches which used at one time to find a market 
in the London streets. How Probabilities are 
brought in aid of Faith, we must distress our 
readers by exhibiting. We cannot comment on 
the wisdom contained in the appended probability 
anent ‘‘ the Origin of Evil,” but it will be read, no 
doubt, with elevated eyebrows :— 


The probability that good would be warped and 
grow deteriorate—that wisdom would be dwindled 
down into less and less wisdom, or foolishness, and 
power degenerated more and more towards imbecility 
—must arise, directly a creature should spring out of 
the Creator ; and that, let Astronomy or Geology 
name any date they will: Adam is a definite date ; 
perhaps, also, the first day’s—or period’s—work : 
but the beginning, or Creation, is undated. It would, 
then, under this impression of the necessary defalca- 
tion of the creature from the strict straight line be 
rational to look for deviations ; it would be rational to 
presuppose that God, just and good, and pure and 
wise, should righteously be able to ‘‘ charge his angels 
with folly,’’ should verily declare that ‘‘ the heavens 
are not pure in his sight.’’ ; 

Further, it would be a possible chance (which con- 
siderations soon succeeding would render even proba- 
ble), that for a wise humiliation of the reasoning crea- 
ture, and a just exaltation of the only source of life 
and light and all things, one or more of such first 
created beings, or angels, should be suffered to fall 
possibly from the vastest height, and, at first, by the 
slenderest beginnings, lower and lower into folly, im- 
purity, and all other derelictions from the excellence 
of God, the lines once unparalleled would, without a 
check, go farther apart for all eternity ; albeit, the 
primal deviation arose in time. The erolite, dropping 
slowly at first, increases in swiftness as it multiplies 
the fathoms of descent : and if the abyss be really 
bottomless, how impossible a check or a return ! 

Some such terrible example would amount to a 
reasonable likelihood, if only for a lesson or a warn- 
ing. 


No doubt Mr. Tupper, with the help of a yard- 
measure, could let us know the distance from the 
earth up to the blue ceiling of the sky. 

What sort of «‘ No Popery”’ ballads this gentle- 
man would write, our readers can imagine for 
themselves ; we drop one stanza by the way, and 
hasten on to Christadel. 


Don’t you feel you ’ve made a fool 
Of yourself, unlucky B——t ? 
Just the Jesuit’s broken tool, 

Not a martyr yet, poor B—t. 
Though both Paul and Barnabas deplored 
Your mock-popish nonsense, B——t, 
No one cared to throw you overboard 

Till you leapt there, foolish B —t. 


The First Part of Geraldine, being the third of 
Christabel, opens in the forest, with a wolf, an 


owl, and a raven. It is midnight. There is men- 
tion of a witch and a magician. The moon looks 


Like an eyeball of sorrow behind a shroud. 


What that may be like, we do not know. There 
is a guilty one, and there is a dull, unearthly 
light— 

Like a dead star, bluely white ; 


and what that may be like, we do not know either. 
As for the guilty one— 


A seal of sin, I note it now, 
Flashes upon thy ghastly brow ; 





And about the huge old oak 

Thickly curls a poisonous smoke, 

And terrible shapes with evil names 

Are leaping around a circle of flames, 
And the tost air whirls, storm-driven, 
And the rent earth quakes, charm-riven, 
And—art thou not afraid? 


A very natural inquiry to put to the lady. She is 
very beautiful, but then she is a witch, and, in 
fact— 

By the guilt upon thy brow, 

Ah! Geraldine, ’t is thou. 


Demons begin to arise, and Geraldine dresses as 
befits her company— 


Her mouth grows wide, and her face falls in, 
And her beautiful brow becomes flat and thin. 


Brimstone acts upon her eyes, and scorches them ; 
they then resemble eyes of serpents. Her hair 
thickens into a mane, and a crust of sea-green 
scales grows over her body ; in short, she becomes 
a serpent. Geraldine brings her tail to bear u 

the oak-tree, splits it, and then sleeps exhausted— 
but again beautiful—while a Jack-in-a-box pops 
out of the oak, ‘in a whirl of thick smoke’’— 


Half hidden in many a flame-colored rag, 
It is Ryxon the hag. 


‘* Ho, ho!”’ says the hag; and that is usually the 
first remark —— these creatures when they 
enter into parley with a mortal: ‘‘ What wouldst 
thou with me?’’ From her reply it appears that 
Geraldine is jealous of Christabel, that it is her 
desire to have Christabel’s sweetheart to be her 
sweetheart, and to be more beautiful than Christa- 
bel ; and she would like Christabel to waste away. 
She is prepared to pay for her whim, by selling 
herself for another five hundred years. Ryxon 
shakes hands on the bargain, and says, so it shall 
be, only there is added to the compact a condition : 
Geraldine must be mindful to put her fingers in 
her ears if ever she should see - paommy. | on the 
—_ of striking up a hymn ; for if ever sheshould 
ear & hymn, she will become a serpent for a thou- 
sand years. So ends the first part of Geraldine, 
being the third of Christabel ; and there succeeds 
(just as Coleridge might have written it) a Con- 
ps tn to Part I., being Coleridgean reflections 
upon jealousy in women. Jealousy does a deal of 
mischief—it causes this, it causes that— 


And the sweet milk of the heart’s fountain, 

Choked and crushed by a heavy mountain, 

All curdled, and hardened, and blackened, doth shrink 
Into the fossil sepia’s ink. 


A beautiful Tupperian image! A fountain play- 
ing sweet milk, this fountain being in the heart ; 
a heavy mountain tumbles down upon the milk, 
and chokes and crushes it; the crushed milk may 
of course be appropriately said to be curdled—the 
action of the mountain may, in fact, have crushed 
it into cheese, for we are told it is hardened—cer- 
tainly cheese ; but blackened—spoiled, then; ah, 
yes! converted by the action of the mountain into 
the ink of a fossil sepia. A beautiful Tupperian 
image ! 

Part the sevond of Geraldine, being the fourth 
of Christabel, opens with stanzas commencing with 
the vigorous remark, ‘‘ How fresh and fair is 
morn !” and running on in the same way until the 
arrival of a young knight, with golden spurs—in 
point of fact, a young crusader, and the sweet- 
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heart of Christabel. They had been companions 
as children, the poet tells us— 


Thus they grew up in each other, 
Till to ripened youth 
They had grown up for each other. 


So they grew up till they had grown up; and 
then parents and guardians decided that they must 
not think of one anotherany more. Hereupon the 

t, with a burst of feeling, cries, after allusion 
to the difficulty of breaking oaks, and pulling up 
fir-trees— 

O what a wrench to tear in twain 

Those that are loved and love again— 

To drag the magnet from its pole, 

To chain the freedom of the soul, 

To freeze in ice desires that boil, 

To root the mandrake from the soil, 

With groans, and blood, and tears, and toil. 


The young knight, Amador, then went away to 
make his fortune in the holy wars, where, we are 
told— 

Saladin trembled at the name 
Of Amador de-Ramothaim. 


That causes us no wonder. It isa name that 
would have made Coleridge himself tremble, a civ- 
ilized man; and it is enough certainly to scare a 
Saracen. Christabel at home heard of his doings, 
although not exactly through the medium of the 
public prints :— f 

For her inmost soul knew well 

That he hoped, and spake, and thought, 
Only of his Christabel, 

That he lived, and loved, and fought 
Only for his Christabel ; 

So she felt his honor hers, 
His welfare hers, his being hers, 

And did reward with rich largesse 
The stray astonished messengers 

Who brought her so much happiness. 


Now, therefore, the knight was coming, after 
an absence of ten years, to see his mistress. Alas ! 
however, when he comes— 


Poor Christabel was lean and white, 
But oh, how soft, and fair, and bright, 
Was Geraldine ! 


The lean and white is to Sir Amador cold veal, 
therefore he turns his back to Christabel, and his 
attention to her neighbor, Geraldine. Christabel 
is literally quite knocked down by this behavior, 
and, in falling, it is not so much the bruise that 
hurts her— 

—— she doth fall, 
Unheeded in her father’s hall, 
And oh, the heaviest stroke of all, 

By him she loves so well. 


The Coleridgean ‘+ Conclusion to Part IT.’’ dilates 
upon the pain of treasuring up a lock of hair for 
ten years, and then receiving no thanks for one's 
faithfulness. 

Part Three, being the Fifth and Last Part of 
Christabel, begins with the grief of that injured 
lady, who appears to have forsworn towels— 


None can ever see unmoved 
Thy poor wet face— 


And her moist hair hangs like weeping willows 
over marble rocks— 


as when dank willows cluster, 
Weeping over marble rocks. 





TEA-TABLE LITERATURE, 


A troop of men arrives at her father’s castle, 
mounted upon black and grey horses— 


A mingled numerous array 
On panting palfreys, black and gray, 
With foam and mud bespattered o’er. 


One of these, on a milk-white mare, with a gilt 
harp, green chaplet, and white beard (quite the 
icture fur a sign-board), is ‘‘ Bracy the Bard.” 
e may say generally that this troopattends upon 
an old gentleman, Roland de Vaux, of Tryermaine, 
who now comes out of Coleridge into Tupper, taking 
this opportunity to say that he has lost no daugli- 
ter, but that he wishes to be reconciled to Leoline. 
The reconciliation between these old gentlemen is 
told in fine Tupperics :— 
Their knees give way, their faces are pale, 
And loudly beneath the corslets of mail 
Their aged hearts in generous heat 
Almost to bursting boil and beat. 


They do not quite burst their above-mentioned 
boilers ; but the description of their feelings goes 
on in the same strain, until, at last— 


With ‘*Oh, my long-lost brother !’” 
To their hearts they clasp each other. 


And the old gentlemen conclude the scene by a 
quiet kind of bursting—into tears, like cherubs 
weeping, the poet says— 


As children, yea, as cherubs weep. 


Geraldine, now entering, excites the admiration 
of these two old men, who, running out of one 
cherubic state into another, kneel before her with 
an amorous senility, and ask her whether she is 
not ‘‘ Our Lady of Ferness?”? They are about to 
say to her— 


Bless us for thy wondrous son, 


When there occurs a hiss and a twist of a serpent 
on the ground, which checks their piety. Geral- 
dine assures them that she is a simple, innocent 
maid ; and the old gentlemen are about to put tho 
cap upon their folly— 
—— full of love these ancient men 
Full fired with guilty love— 


when they perceive how, 


within the chamber door, 
Softly stole Sir Amador, 


and they, accordingly, slink out. Embraces fol- 
low. Christabel steps in. She comes to the pair, 
stands by and wrings her hands, and looks up tu 
the Virgin— 

It is done—he is won! stung with remorse, 

He hath dropt at her feet as a clay-cold corse. 


So now each lover has hadadrop. The sudden- 
ness of the repentance is extremely startling. 
Christabel proceeds to kiss her knight, at which 
proceeding Geraldine is so rude as to glare and 
gnash her teeth. At this juncture, Bard Bracy 
outside, who probably has just finished his dinner, 
strikes up a hymn by way of grace, and Geraldine, 
who has not put her fingers in her ears, becomes 
a serpent for a thousand years. 

In the conclusion to this part and to the poem 
& spirit comes— 

Not swift but soon, next day at noon, 
Just at the wedding hour, 
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with the opportune news from Heaven to Roland 
de Vaux, that Amador is his long-lost son— 


The spirit said, and all in light, 
Melted away that vision bright, 
My tale is told. 


So ends the poem; and we spare our readers 
any farther illustration of the empty vanities of 
Mr. Tupper. A writer so weak and vain might 
fairly have been overlooked by us, in the belief 
that his works soon would perish of their own 
inanity. But if we have specified an individual, 
it has been to illustrate a class. The author of 
Proverbial Philosophy is a man eminent at tea- 
tables, who displays in a marked manner those 
characteristics which go to make up an idol forthe 
weaker section of religious readers. Other such 
sources of ubsurdity are pouring every year into 
one muddy pool, the driblets, or the drainage, or 
the sluggish rivers of their dulness. As members 
of a literary Board of Health, our duty is per- 
forined when we have issued a — upon the 
nuisance. We declare the water of the great pool 
of Muffin-Morality to be a brackish and unwhole- 
sume fluid, which ought to produce a sense of sick- 
ness in a healthy stomach. We have called at- 
tention to the pool, and lifted up our caution by 
the side of it. 

To put the rest of what we have to say in the 
Tupperian proverbial form that is best suited to its 
nature :— 


The sun sets in the west ; darkness envelops the 
earth. 

Light is something, we have said it ; when the sun 
sets something is gone. 

Speech is the light of thought ; silence is darkness ; 
thought is a sun. 

When the sun sets, thought ends ; silence should 
come, but it does not. 

Speech which is light goes on, yet how it is light 
we marvel. 

Speech without thought is heavy ; heavy and light 
are dissimilar. 

Speech, then, is light and heavy ; there is unity in 
contradiction. 

We talk, but we have nothing to say ; such talk is 
proverbial. 

Give us a form of speech, give us a manner of 
speaking. 

Sentences please on the lip, if the mouth will utter 
them roundly. 

Matter to say we have none, but we speak in the 
manner of Tupper. 

Manner will make the man, and as for the matter 
—what matter? 

Yet it is good to pause in a thing that might go on 
forever. 

Milk is sweet, nuts are hard, bricks are red, but 
white occasionally. 

Let the voice die on the lip, the words of the wise 
are ended. 





From the Westminster Review. 
THE POETRY OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 


Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. New and Revised Edi- 
tion. Willis: Covent-garden. 


Tue quotation which at once rises to the lips of 
the educated Englishman who reads the above 
title, is the well known remark in Selden’s de- 
lightful ‘‘ Table Talk,” that ‘‘libels’’ are like 
‘* straws,”’ which serve to show how “ the wind 
is.’’ But we hope that it is scarcely necessary to 
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fortify ourselves with this respectable observation. 
The great literary reputation of the “‘ Anti-Jaco- 
bin”—the interest attaching to such well-known 
names as those of Canning, Frere, Gifford, Welles- 
ley, will induce the reader, we willingly believe, 
to glance with us at their revived productions. 
Whatever has been famous in its day has some 
claims on posterity’s curiosity. What were the 
real merits of those writings which a society call- 
ing itself cultivated, and having a wide range for 
comparison, agreed to consider of capecntclal bril- 
liance, and pronounced to be highly influential on 
ublic opinion? This is a kind of question which 
in an age of republication is constantly urging 
itself. And ours is an age of republication. "We 
are continually summoned to discharge the duty 
which devolves, under the Mabometan dispensa- 
tion, upon the two angels named Monker and 
Nakir. ‘* When a corpse is laid in the grave,” 
Sale tells us, ‘* they say he is received by an angel 
who gives him notice of the coming of the exam- 
iners ; which are two black, livid angels of a ter- 
rible appearance. These oe the dead 
person to sit upright, and examine him, &c.”’ 

We are called on repeatedly to come in this 
ferocious capacity, and put dead literary bodies to 
the question. For there are ‘clubs’? which em- 
ploy their whole corporate existence in providin 
us with the opportunity. Authors of every peri 
of history do in these later times come out of their 
graves, and walk abroad to the astonishment of 
the literary sentinel. We believe that the British 
Museum is arranged, and arranging itself, ex- 
pressly so as to accommodate the labors of ‘* Dry- 
asdust.”” And nothing can be more certain than 
that material of all sorts is accumulating—quite 
in over-proportion to the increase of that faculty 
which sees into the spirit and meaning of the said 
material for the benefit of the living, whom that, 
and that only, can in any way serve. We con- 
fess, we rather wonder that the contents of the 
book before us waited so long for an intelligent and 
admiring editor. But Mr. ‘‘ Charles Edmonds’’ 
comes forward at last, duly apportions to each 
writer his fragment of satire, impartially divides 
parodies among their proper creators, and is indeed 
the ‘* Old Mortality’’ of tory libellers. Mr. Ed- 
monds has done what he undertook—which, as 
Mr. Jarndyce remarks, is of itself a decided merit. 
** Coavins”’ would sit on a post for his twelve 
hours, if he said he would; and all honor to the 
literary Coavinses whose merit is similar! It is 
only natural, and surely not to be harshly treated 
in any case, that Mr. Edmonds should participate 
in the editorial weakness of a too great admiratiun 
for the object of his labors. He is inclined to talk 
of such productions as the ‘‘ Knife-grinder”’ and 
the “* Loves of the Triangles,” as one might ex- 
pect to heara young gentleman, with a manu- 
script in his hand on his way to Moxon, talk of 
Keats’ ‘‘ Hyperion” or of ** Christabel.” He has 
apparently no qualms in calling such productions 
‘* poetry.’’ But when he makes a special point 
of asserting on behalf of Canning, as disti hed 
from other writers of satire, that he ‘“‘ knew how 
to respect the decencies of life,’’ we are forced to 
ask him if he never heard of Canning’s describin 
a political opponent as ‘‘ the revered and ru 
Ogden ?’’ and if he is not aware that Sydney Smith 
has especially described him as one ‘* who 
nobody !’’? However, we have no wish to be harsh 
on the pious credulity of editors ; only they would 
do well to be discreet in their laudgtions, and not 
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manige ta remind one so often of those Indians 
who torture their victims by smearing them with 
honey to bring down the wasps on them ? 

_ The.** Anti-Jacobin’s” reputation is certainly, 
as we said above, and as Mr. Edmonds is correct 
‘in believing, very considerable. And it is a 
reputation of a peculiar, highly respectable, Eng- 
lish, and orthodox character. Very grave and 
decorous people—people who speak of * Punch” 
as a ‘ facetious contemporary’’—admire the ‘* An- 
ti-Jacobin.”” Priggish gentlemen, like ‘* Ranville 
Ranville’’ of ‘* Mrs. Perkins’ Ball,’’ smirk pleas- 
antly at the mention of it. Serious people class it 
among those instances in which the “ faculty of 
ridicule that has been conceded to us’’ has been 
‘lawfully’? used. Its quotations are bandied 
about the orthodox press, when a man of danger- 
ous views is to be held up to proper contempt and 
ridicule. Now all this, and the fact that it was 
one of the ‘ straws’’ (to recur to old Selden’s say- 
ing) which served to show how the stormy winds 
of the French Revolution time blew, make it well 
worthy of a notice in these pages. ‘The treatment 
of it, and of the men and deeds which its name 
suggests, will naturally bring the period before us, 
and we shall be able to see, in some measure, how 
English ways of —— have altered since the 
days when Coleridge and Southey were the butts 
of ridicule, and when Byron submitted his pro- 
ductions to the approval of Gifford. 

Naturally enough, satirical literature is always 
referred to—and in all the stages of its development 
—when one wants to form a warm and vivid pic- 
ture of the life of a people. Satire grows out of 
the natural humor of the popular heart. It makes 
its appearance in the -— earliest ages of history ; 
comes dancing out of the primzeval woods with 
laughter and crowned with wild flowers. You hear 
its laugh at the earliest festivals of the race, when 
they met together for religion and revelry ; and 
after Tellus had had his offering, and Silvanus his 
milk, and the Genius his wine and flowers, why 
then, the— 


Agricole prisci, fortes parvoque beati, 


pelted each other with jests fresh as the turf below 
them, with a smack of hard humor rough as their 
early wine. The first old satirists would be good- 
natured, and fun would be the main element of 
their fescennina licentia, For hate would express 
itself in those early times by weapons at once. It 
requires civilization to produce iambics that sla 

as surely as steel, or a Junius letter, that will 
reduce its object to living on potatoes for a week! 
And these early carmina—for it was the natural 
tendency of the large-hearted early man to wing 
his sarcasm with song—would be the first rude 
assertions of literature proper against force—of the 
value of the intellectual element as a redeeming 
feature in the social conditions produced by polit- 
ical movements—far-off gleams of ideas afterwards 
to be developed in the world’s history. If we 
‘turn from early southern to early northern life— 
we leave the warm regions of taunting fescennine 
song, and we find our Scandinavian ancestors, in 
their different way, lacerating each other with 
‘* nithing-verses."’ Everywhere satire, in one or 


other of his various garbs, is found doing his duty 
in his station. With the car of the victor of ciy- 


ilization, he marches to remind him of his mortal- 
‘ity. He follows at the funerals of dead institu- 
tions as the mime who burlesques the gestures 
that characterized them living. He jeers in the 
wake of Cxsar’s Gallic triumph, at the baldness 
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below the laurel—at the vice that disfigures the 
greatness. He is found pitching ‘‘ sacred chick- 
ens’’ overboard, to see if they will drink when they 
decline to eat. He is wise in the fool’s garb, and 
rings a moralizing knell from those bells of his. 
Many duties devolve on satire in the ever-varying 
world-history. But when satire is genuine, when 
it comes from the heart, and is the voice of nature, 
appealing to man’s instincts against the falsities, 
hypocrisies, corruptions of a time—surely then we 
may admit it amongst the grander products of the 
human faculty, and may speak, without impropri- 
ety, of the Satiric Muse. It certainly is not true 
that ‘‘ ridicule is the test of truth,’ in the sense 
in which that dictum is commonly used ; but when 
men heartily join in the scornful laugh of the 
satirist, it may be presumed that the reverence 
which he is Mn to destroy, has already begun 
to stand on a false foundation. Would Paris have 
seriously delighted in the ‘* Tartufe,” had it not 
been well known that hypocrites of the same genus 
infested the town? When old Sir David Lindsay, 
with his deep Scotch humor, made the friars 
laughable—was he not really appealing to every 
man’s experience of their impudence, falsity, hy- 
risy, and godless laziness? Men may laugh 
oudly, but they will not laugh long, at ridicule of 
the truly venerable. ‘The godless jester has his 
hour and his knot of clagueurs ; but when the real 
satirist—who is at once humorist and moralist— 
makes his appearance, he is hailed as a brother by 
more generations than his own. He plants him- 
self on the common instincts of mankind, and when 
he exposes the solemn impostures of the world, he 
is appealing to the genuine, healthy sense of the 
people, and his laughter wakes them from the en- 
chanted sleep they have been bewitched into. 
“* What think you of Luther?” says the good 
Elector to Erasmus. ‘‘ Why—hem !” the careful 
scholar, who loves his lettered quiet, hesitates ; 
suddenly the eye brightens ; ‘* he has attacked the 
pope’s crown and the monks’ bellies!” The laugh 
echoes over Europe—‘ the pope’s crown and the 
monks’ bellies! Yes, that is it—the rascals !’’ 
chuckle the deep-hearted northerns. ‘‘ Habei!”’ 
is the exclamation of the gazing world. Hrasmus’ 
satire was a thin and poor affair, compared with 
that of Burns, for example, yet how much it did 
for the good cause! Then, everybody has heard 
of despotisms ‘‘ tempered by epigrams.” The 
gloomy, hypocritical, keen, and knowing Tiberius 
—with his stiff neck, face blotched with dissipa- 
tion, and big eyes that shrank from a fair glance, 
and had a cat-like faculty in the dark—had a 
dread of this darting light in particular. Tacitus, 
who saw everything, saw this, and well notes why 
Fufius is glanced at in the imperial letter—Fufius 
who is ‘ dicax, et Tiberium acerbis facetiis in- 
ridere solitus ;’’ “‘ quarum,’’ adds the historian, 
himself a king of satirists, if need be—* apud 
preepotentes in longum memoria est !” 

Genuine satire, then, we may well prize. There 
is a peculiar beauty in the white nettle-flower. 
And of its literature, as a means of enabling us to 
know a time, the value is indubitable. For Ro- 
man life, we go to Horace and Juvenal. For our 
own life in the past ages, we go to our satirists— 
not, of course, without distinction of persons. But 
it may be said, further, that the great satirist is 


essentially of a genial nature—preéminently “a 
fellow.’’ e hear, every now and then, of 


e “black malignity” of one, the ‘“ bile’’ of 
another ; as well talk of the mean anger of the 
bearer of the silver bow! Think you those arrows 
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shall not be shot, because respectability is startled 
by the glitter? We could get up as good a band 
of cheerful, lovable friends from the ranks of the 
satirists as heart could wish. The tenderness of 
Catullus, in spite of his “‘ arrowy shower’’ of sat- 
ires, everybody knows, and wishes for his ashes the 
peace that his beautiful verses implore for those 
of his brother! Horace, high priest to the devo- 
tees of savoir vivre, chastises with rods of myrtle. 
And why do we hear so much of the “‘ grossness”’ 
of poor old Juvenalt Sometimes we hear him de- 
scribed as a butcher ; sometimes as an exhausted 
old voluptuary, turning ‘to rail at vices which he 
had *‘ used up.’’ But his was not an age for using 
light weapons. It was a war like Thor’s attack on 
the serpent, Midgard. His fasces, too, were always 
lowered before the old genius of his country; 
wherever a divine power came along, they bowed 
in due reverence. There are stray, sad gleams, too, 
of poetry, asin the passage ending with the mourn- 
ful, musical, plenegue sororibus urne. But does 
not a hearty old Roman geniality breathe from the 
invitation to Persicus in the eleventh satire? 
Persicus is to come to thatgrim satirist’s Tiburtine 
villa. No raw-head-and-bloody-bones repast awaits 
him. There will be a plump kid, Persicus, my boy, 
fresh from the banks of a emct of grass, 
and scarcely having cropped the willow—a most 
innocent kid, with more milk than blood in hin— 
(Charles Lamb would have gone at once)—vegeta- 
bles, eggs, excellent grapes. We will dine as our 
ancestors used to dine. We will have a modicum 
of modest wine, and we will hear the verses of the 
** Tliad’’ and of ‘ Virgil.”’ 
Quid refert, tales versus qua voce legantur ?— 


We cannot expect such cheerful feeling to pre- 
vail often in a heart sick with the contemplation of 
the brutal greed, cruelty, stupidity, and manifold 
baseness of the time. But it is pleasant to feel 
this cheerful breath, as from the old hills of Italy, 
in an atmosphere redolent of smoke, foreign oint- 
ments, gigantic kitchens, and all sorts of sin. Sad 
and grim old Juvenal had the honest simplicity of 
one of the old rustic gods about him, and the bare 
manliness of his humor is not suited to the morbid 
squeamishness of effeminate respectability. Dry- 
den’s genuine good-nature and geniality are appa- 
rent at the very first glance you cast at his char- 
acter. Swift *‘ had a great deal of love in him,” 
said Thackeray, in his last year’s lectures, while 
he spoke of the faithful friendships of the great 
men of that era. Pope was cursed with a morbid 
temperament ; but, after all, who really sympa- 
thizes with ‘‘ Sporus,”’ or gets up any genuine en- 
thusiasm in favor of the herd of men whom he 
wantonly—say sometimes cruelly—attacked! In 
any case, Lord Hervey was a miserable worldling 
and courtier, with considerable Walpolean clever- 
ness, but nothing that a man heartily can sympa- 
thize with. Cibber was not a dunce. Was he 
anything? Has our English literature gained any- 
thing from such as he and his fellow-victims? 
They are at best mere sacrifices to the general 
cause of entomology. They were mercilessly 
whipped. Well, better they should roar than the 
author of the ‘‘ Dunciad”’ keep silence. They only 
owe their remembrance to the fact of Pope’s hav- 
ing satirized them ; as you remember the existence 
of a beetle by the marks of its blood on the wall. 
Gay, who wrote satirically enough, was as ana 
natured as a cherub. Churchill, who is per ape, 
our most violent satirist, inspired profound a! 
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tion—so much so, that his friend Lloyd rose from 
the dinner-table, where he was sitting when the 
news of his death reached him, and died within a 
few days of the shock. Who doubts the kind- 
heartedness of Moliére, or Voltaire, or old George 
Buchanan, who wrote the ferocious ‘* Francisea- 
nus,” and the pungent ‘‘ Fratres Fraterrimi,’’ or of 
Butler, or Dr. Donne? There was no need of Cole- 
ridge’s elaborate preface to the “* Fire, Famine, and 
Slaughter,”’ to convince us that literary bitterness 
does not come from malignity. The genuine satire 
is an utterance of scorn which may hate—as, in- 
deed, who ought not to hate—baseness ; but hates 
without meanness, from the very love of the good 
and noble. We cheer on Apo!lo when he is at- 
tacking the ee when his mallet is about 
to ring on the Frost-giant. We know that Cicero 
was one of the warmest-hearted men that ever 
lived ; and it does not diminish our regard for him 
when we see him exhausting language to heap 
—_y on the plunderer of Sicily, or the miscreant 
iso. 

It would seem absurd to apply the rules derived 
from our ideal of satire to every concocter of politi- 
cal squibs, with an air of solemn measurement. 
This would be to practise a kind of hawking like 
that of the king who used to have sparrows trained 
to catch butterflies. The political squib is a fa- 
vorite article of British manufacture ; we are skilful 
in its concoction, as, in truth, in that of most other 
species of satire. Within the circle of a century, 
did we not produce Butler, Dryden, Swift, Pope? 
—four of the greatest satirists the world ever saw. 
Hadibras, unmatched for humor; Dryden, for a 
large, flowing, broad invective, with smart strokes 
of sharpest sense ; Swift, whose irony is exquisite, 
who scents corruption with morbid keenness, and 
lavishes on it his wit and scurrility, as a voleano 
sends up at once fire and mud; Pope, perhaps the 
most finished satirist of all-—refining satire into an 
art, putting deliberately on, you may say, like the 
— in Browning, a glass mask, to keep his 
eatures covered, while he prepares his subtle poi- 
sons. Yes ; we have a talent for satire in England. 
Perhaps, to be sure, we never attain to the airi- 
ness of the French epigram— 


. that masterpiece of man ! 


which slays as with a sun-stroke. Our satire has 
a tendency to be noisy. We ratte as well as sting. 
Thus, when an offender is to be lashed, much dust 
and hubbub is raised round him. The laws 
against which the unhappy fellow has rebelled are 
solemnly invoked, and repeated to him as at a 
military flogging. Who does not remember the 
‘*glashing article’ of the “ Quarterly,’’ in its 
old day '—The public were always first reminded 
of their duties as Britons, and their moral position 
in Europe generally, and called on to rejoice sternly 
in the coming castigation. Of the two great 
branches into which satire divides itself—invective 
and ridicule—perhaps the first is our forte. Dry- 
den confesses chat he preferred Juvenal to Horace, 
for his private reading. He himself shows an ex- 
ample of merciless violence. Thus, we are un- 
hesitatingly assured of Shadwell—really, by the 
way, a clever man—that— 


With all this bulk, there ’s nothing lost in Og, 
For every inch that is not fool is rogue ! 


So Churchill solemnly commences, of a foe :— 
With that small cunning which in fools supplies, 





And amply, too, the place of being wise, 
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Which Nature, kind, indulgent parent, gave 
To qualify the blockhead for a knave. 


Again, Junius calls one great man “‘ purely and 
—— bad.’”’ And Swift opens a battery on the 
rish public body (we are quoting from memory) 
with— 
Half a mile from Dublin college, 
Half the globe from sense and knowledge. 


It is our English way. A majestic severity 
seems to become our national seriousness ; we feel 
that the non temnere divos is to be taught to some 
purpose, while we are about it.—To revert, how- 
ever, to political squibs. 

We enjoy the reputation, undoubtedly, of being 
the first caricaturists in Europe. Our Gilrays and 
H. B.’s are unmatched. And we have never been 
without our squib-writers. The ballads against the 
‘‘Rump”’ alone, we believe, count by thousands. 
Cleveland, the royalist satirist, went through 
edition after edition. Cowley’s wit is as visible in 
his attack on the Puritans as in anything of his 
we have left. Villiers and Dorset’s carmna pro- 
borsa were renowned. William the Third’s dis- 
eases; Sir Robert Walpole’s mistress; Queen 
Caroline’s hate of her son ; the Georges’ affection 
for Hanover—their bad English—their queer ways 
—their amors—occupied a cycle of satirists. Wal- 
pole’s letters are always registering the last ‘* copy 
of verses,’’ which had aimed at inflicting misery 
on his king, his rivals, or his uncle. Pulteney wrote 
squibs, and so did Chesterfield. Bolingbroke’s 
stately eloquence complains of the ‘‘ flowers” 
. . . “ gathered at Billingsgate,’”’ by his enemies, 
to annoy him. And to this hour, the orthodox 
reviewer of the day still thinks it the proper thing 
to mention Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, the 
great gay libeller of the last century, an elegant, 
witty gentleman, always ready to embody the 
scandal of the hour in neat and tlowing verses. It 
became an art to do this kind of thing—an art like 
that of the early poisoners, who conveyed death in 
perfumed soap, mon flowers. So that ever 

riod of political movement has its knot of libel- 

ers :—the ‘‘ Rolliad”’ is succeeded by the ** Anti- 

Jacobin ;”? then comes the era of the ‘* 'wopenny 
Post-Bag,’’ which is followed by the tory triumph 
of the John Bull ; till, last—which was the upshot 
of the whole, and natural development of the sys- 
tem—it led to abysses of blackguardism (in the 
Age, &e.), where not even the sturdiest critic can 
be expected to follow. 

Just before the period of the ‘* Anti-Jacobin,”’ 
the great squib-writer of the day was Dr. Wolcot, 
the famous Peter Pindar. 'The doctor was a Dev- 
onshire man—had served as physician in Jamaica 
under Sir William Trelawney—was afterwards in 
holy orders. He was a man of fuir acquirements, 
amateur in art and music, and, as far as we can 
see, a much more respectable kind of person than 

ou would expect from his reputation, or, indced, 
el some of his writings ; for the doctor was 
decidedly coarse. To be sure, there are degrees 
of coarseness. We should perhaps be harsh, if we 
were to say that he was ever exactly blackguardly. 
One must remember the time, and one must judge 
a man of the world by the standard of his class. 
There is about Peter, then, a certain ‘ after- 
dinner” kind of coarseness—a loose, rough way 
of talking, seasoned with gros sel—quite intolerable 
now, of course ; but such as, there is good reason 
to believe, was once not unknown in circles of men 





well-born, bred, and educated, according to their 
time; and which, we dare say, is still known 
among bagmen, American slave-dealers, and thick- 
skinned talkers of many sorts. The doctor was a 
libeller of immense fertility, and certainly had 
real humor. Perhaps some of our readers may be 
curious to see a specimen. We transcribe (from 
the respectable five volume edition of 1812) one of 
the many attacks which he made on George the 
Third. The peculiarity in that king’s way of 
talking was a favorite subject of the writer. He is 
here narrating a visit paid by the monarch on a 
progress, in company with the Earl of Pem- 
roke :— 


From Salisbury Church to Wilton House, so grand, 
Returned the mighty ruler of the land : 

‘**My'lord, you ’ve got fine statues,’’ said the king— 
** A few, beneath your royal notice, sir,”’ 
Replied Lord Pembroke.—‘‘ Stir, my lord, stir, stir; 

Let ’s see them all, all, all, all, everything.’’ 


** Who’s this ?—who’s this? Who’s this fine fellow 
here ?”” 
** Sesostris,’’ bowing low, replied the peer— 
‘* Sir Sostris, hey? Sir Sostris ? ’pon my word ! 
Knight, or a baronet, my lord ? 
One of my making ? What, my lord, my making ?’’ 
This, with a vengeance, was mistaking ! 


** Sesostris, sire,’’ so soft, the peer replied ; 
** A famous king of Egypt, sir, of old.’’ 

‘* Poh ! poh !’” the instructed monarch snappish cried, 
**T need not that, I need not that be told !’’ 


‘* Pray, pray, my lord, who ’s that big fellow, there ?”’ 

‘* *T is Hercules,’’ replied the shrinking peer. 

‘* Strong fellow, hey, my lord? strong fellow, hey ? 

Cleaned stables ; cracked a lion like a flea : 

Killed snakes, great snakes, that in a cradle found him. 

The queen, queen’s coming: wrap an apron round 
him.”’ 


This is the kind of buffyonery which the doctor 
produced, which everybody read, and which min- 
isters stood in awe of. ‘The sale of his “ —_ 
was something enormous. His reputation brought 
down —— enough. Isaac Disraeli fleshed 
his youthful weapon on him, but made the doctor’s 
acquaintance, and lived on good and friendly terms 
with him. Gifford, who was the tory bully of his 
day, published an ‘* Epistle to Peter Pindar ;”’ 
but Gifford was no match for him. The doctor 
had humor far beyond his assailant’s and made the 
most ferocious and personal attacks on him. How 
strange it seems to read, in grave biographical 
language, of two men—both fond of letters, both 
dear to their own friends, and with some qualities 
worthy of love—* Gifford published his so-and-so 
against Wolcot ; to which the doctor replied by a 
* Cut at a Cobbler!’ ” 

The *‘ cobbler’’ was, indeed, a capital point for 
a satirist. One of the greatest misfortunes that 
can — to a man of talent, in this country, is 
to be the son of a respectable tradesman! That 
fact, at all events, will never be forgiven him. 
‘¢ Vices’ will be pardoned, for they were com- 
mitted in hot youth. ‘lo renounce his early opin- 
ions, is perhaps the next most damning blot ; still, 
it is sometimes conceded that this may be maturity 
of judgment, a riper knowledge, and the “‘ exercise 
of a sound discretion.’”’ But if he be sprung from 
the taberna of a ‘‘ cobbler,”’ ora grocer, or a barber 
—the shadow of the parental establishment will 
darken his path through life. The tory reviews 
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rill bring forward the fact, as a conclusive reply 
his argument for a reform of the constitution— 
is an additional reason for rejecting the ‘‘ emenda- 
nions”’ in his edition of a classic. ‘* Not that I 


| 
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a rude humor, and dim consciousness that here is 
his work anyhow, and that he will labor to the 
last in it. You may study himas a genuine Briton 
ofhis kind. And, though his sea experiences had 


think any the worse of him for it—but—”’ and; not been of the romantic yachting kind, God 


3nob loo 
© progress in such matters now, but it was not so 
m the times of which we are writing. Indeed, 


unutterable things. A reform may be | knows, thirty years found him still with a “ love 


of the sea,’’—though up to his ears in commenta- 
ries on Juvenal, and “‘ brushings away”’ of * liter- 


xe might draw up a list of rules derived from the | ary flies!’’ Nay, it is on record, that he could 


yarty-satirists (the smallest of all satirists, of 
sourse), how to use this kind of reproach to the 
greatest advantage. 

Gifford’s autobiography, prefixed to his transla- 
lion of Juvenal, is one of the most remarkable 
things in our language. It sets forth, with the 
plainest, barest, most business-like air, one of the 
most extraordinary stories of struggles and priva- 
tions, ending in reputation and prosperity, that 
can be read anywhere. The poor, bowed, un- 
healthy boy—he had been rejected as ‘* too small’’ 
at a storehouse ; he had done menial work to the 
skipper of a coaster; he was ‘‘ bound apprentice 
to a shoemaker”’ (the satirical for which is ‘‘ cob- 
bler’’) ; and the imaginative eye may behold him 
at eighteen or nineteen years of age hoes able to 
read and write, and ‘‘ working out my algebra 
problems, on pieces of leather beat flat, with an 
awl.” Inall England there was not a more utterly 
forlorn boy than William Gifford in 1776. Other 
men have been as poor—Heyne, for instance ; but 
to be so far behind in culture, so late, was the 
worst part of the business. In 1795 he was the 
most popular satirist in England ; he published his 
*¢ Juvenal’’ in 1802, and in 1809 he was chosen to 
edit the “‘ Quarterly.” Byron spoke of him, at 
the time when Byron was the most popular writer 
of his country, as his “ literary father.”’ 

This was the man who, next to George Canning, 
occupies the most notable place in the history of 
the ** Anti-Jacobin.”” A benevolent Cookesley had 
taken him up; a magnificent Grosvenor had pushed 
him on. He had been to Oxford. He had been 
drilled and developed into being the sturdy de- 
fender of the old British ideas in politics and liter- 
ature. They made him ‘‘ Paymaster of the 
Gentlemen Pensioners.’’ There he was—the pre- 
cise man that ‘* hide-bound toryism’’ needed ; a 
pedant, by nature and by culture ; enveloped in a 
suit of spiritual leather, and impervious to every- 
thing new, everything original, within and with- 
out. Here was just the man—Vaucasuon could 
not have made a better one to order—to denounce 
the ‘‘ enormities”’ of the French Revolution from the 
fire-side point of view, to abuse and deride the 
Coleridges, the Shelleys, the Keatses. 

Leigh Hunt, in his ‘* Autobiography,’’ looking 
back kindly and charitably to those early days, 
and desirous of taking a solemn and peaceful 
farewell of contemporaries, good or bad, can find 
in that large heart of his no corner for William 
Gifford. We cannot wonder at that; though 
indeed when, at this distance of time, one comes 
fresh and without bitter recollections to look at 
the dead old reviewer of the ‘* Quarterly,” one 
recognizes something of the stuff of humanity— 
something in the patient, sturdy, wooden energy 
of the man, which impresses one with a not un- 
pleasant idea of him. One thinks of him as of 
some ancient grave-digger working away in dig- 
ping graves for, it may be, the young and the 

autiful—faithful to the post, with no sort of 
spiritual perception of the nature of the employ- 
ment—but still faithful, tough—with glimpses of 


not sit down to compose those diatribes which 
,enraged Hazlitt, unless there sat in the room to 
| cheer him with her presence, an ancient plebeian 
| female, to whom he had a “ Platonic”’ attachment ! 
| So he had a heart then, and had not expended it 
jall in ferocious iambics! We would ask that 
| ancient female, were she still in the flesh, whether 
there was not a better William Gifford, than the 
, bowed, keen-eyed, grim, wooden man, who scowled 
}at Hunt in the room where he was first pointed 
out to him ? ° 

Hunt is right in denying him “ genius.’”’ His 
‘* Baviad’’ and * Meeviad”’ are very poor produc- 
tions. A vigor of abuse, with now and then a 
glimpse of grim humor, distinguishes them ; all 
the rest is imitation of Pope, and personal violence. 
It looks very absurd now, that ferocious onslaught 
on the poor clique of ‘* Della Cruscans,’’ from 
Mrs. Piozzi downwards. Fancy— 


Weston ! who slunk from truth’s imperious light, 
Swells like a filthy toad with secret spite ; 


and— 
Reptile accursed ! 


What crime had been perpetrated by the object 
of this vituperation? He had written ridiculous 
verses! Poor Mrs. Piozzi figures as ‘ Thrale’s 
Grey Woman,” and her and her colleagues’ verses 
are described as— 


The ropy drivel of rheumatic brains. 


The triumph of such satires was the triumph 
of the old repute of our heroic metre—which, when 
it marched abroad with decent energy, bore about 
it the respectable air of olden times, like an ancient 
carriage glittering with armorial bearings. For 
the satirist always bore in England something dig- 
nified and ministerial in the way of reputation. 
He was looked on as a public officer, and called 
himself Censor ; till he passed into beadledom, 
like other great officials. 

Giffrd has credit given him, in the edition 
before us, for a share in the ‘ Loves of the 
Triangles” and the ‘“‘ New Morality ;”’ but the 
most memorable things in the poetry of the 
‘ Anti-Jacobin’’ are from a different hand, For 
example, the parody on Southey’s ‘‘ Inscription” 
for the cell where Henry Marten was confined, and 
the thrice famous *‘ Knife-grinder,”’ bear the joint 
names of ‘* Canning’’ and ‘ Frere.’’ The names 
have different degrees of celebrity, indeed. ‘‘Whis- 
tlecraft’’ may still be read with pleasure by an 
idle man ; and an old age of peaceful literature in 
the island of Malta has associated the name of 
‘* Frere” with that of the scholars of his day. 
But the name of ‘‘ Classic Canning”’ gives to the 
‘¢ Anti-Jacobin”’ the lustre by which it lives, and 
raises its fiery squibs into literary constellations. 

‘ Classic Canning” had come up to London— 
the handsome, gentlemanly youth, with his noble 
brow and his fine dexterous intellect—the model 
* young mel of his time. He had been 
the very cleverest boy that had perhaps ever ap- 
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ared in a public school, and the author of a 

tin ‘* prize poem,’’ which excited the wonder 
of mankind—at Oxford. He wus a master of de- 
bating weapons. If the highest ideal of « life be 
parliamentary success, and the best qualities those 
which insure that triumph, never was a candi- 
date better fitted for the career. Whilea ‘“ House 
of Commons”’ was a debating assembly, in which 
two bodies of gentlemen contended for mastery 
under traditionary flags, the people looking on from 
afar with admiration, and a convulsed Euro’ 
affording the grandest speculative subjects to dis- 
cuss—why, what could he, as a gifted youth, do 
better than go in and cry, ‘*‘ Here am I!” 


Skilful in ethics, and logic, in Pindar, and poets, un- 
rivalled. 


* I, too, can fight, and make my way like the 
best of you!’’ The time required a very good 
fighter too, for it was now becoming a very sore 
problem, and destined to occupy some considerable 
time in its solution—how long this kind of debat- 
ing assembly, which was called the ‘‘ House of 
Commons,”’ could be expected to go on without 
entirely new conditions of action and modes of pro- 
ceeding ; so that you had not only to fight, if you 
were ministerial, the band who desired to be min- 
isterial, but you had to keep what they call at sea 
your “* weather-eye’’ looking out during the time, 
for the general safety of the establishment, 
dtenel by ‘‘deluges” abroad, and a general 
thunder-muttering everywhere. Canning’s mem- 
ory is affectionately regarded in this country— 
partly for his fine genial qualities, the heat and 
the light that radiated from him, and made him 
lovable among mere politicians ; chiefly, however, 
for the holier icht of hope, which played around 
him, just when he was taken from us. But it is 
assuredly difficult to get at his real convictions on 
the great problem of the day, when he entered 
public life, or to see what was the notion of duty 
which he had laid to heart, and determ*~ _u to act 
on; or how far, indeed, his moral position was 
higher than that of a young Macedonian prince, 
who, having proved his descent, enters to combat 
in the great Olympic games of the world. His 
** opinions’’ were always known to be liberal in his 
_— ; and he enters public life a squire of Tory 

itt’s.* However, our special business is not 
with that question, strictly relevant as it is. 
Canning had peculiarly a fighting man’s qualities ; 
in particular, he had a vein of pleasantry native 
and genial in him, and which descended fresh as 
dew on that hot and dry assembly. 

The ‘* Anti-Jacobin”’ was started in 1797, and 
the first number appeared on the 20th of November 
of that year, under the title of the ‘‘ Anti-Jacobin 
Review.” Gifford did the ‘* heavy business’’—the 

neral butchering and slaughtering department ; 
anning and John Hookham Frere the elegant and 
vivacious satire, and the only satire worth remem- 
bering. The Marquis of Wellesley, a scholarly 
and able man, contributed occasionally, particularly 
Latin verses. The other collaborateurs are not 
worth the recording ink. The purport of the work 
is signified in its title. It was to make war on the 
French Revolution, and all that pertained thereto ; 
on the French Directory, and the English sympa- 
thizers ; on all new literature from suspicious 
quarters; on German dramatic importations. 


J 


* The weakest part of Mr. Bell’s agreeable biography 
is that relating to this phase of Canning’s life. 


This was comprehensive enough. The full force 
of the lash fell, of course, on the French ‘‘ miscre- 
ants.”” The terror of the orthodox at that time, 
and the wild agitation on one side and the other, 
of old and young Europe, we, who only read of it, 
can just dimly fancy, as we can fancy the Lisbon 
earthquake. It certainly was not from Giffords, 
and such-like heavy or light writers of satirical 
squibs, that you could expect a deep glance or an 
earnest laying to heart of the meaning of the 
Revolution. few knew, few were great enough to 
know, that in that storm, awful as it was, the 
‘*Lorp was abroad!’’ But most people could 
judge of the outward phenomena, more or less, by 
the standard of their own ish, or their. own 
House of Commons. Let it be said at once, that 
the “* Anti-Jacobin”’ poetry can have no value as a 
protest—does not rank with high satire, but prop- 
erly with conventional and squib-satire. For 
such cleverness and veracity as it had, we would 
give it all due credit. And let us begin accord- 
ingly by quoting the reputed gem of the collection 
—the “ Knife-grinder.’ 

There were at that time, of course, plenty of 
republican converts in this country, and doubtless 
they were ready enough to make proselytes. Here 
was a good subject; and Mr. amy then a 
young man of very different views from those 
which he yor held, happily supplied a 
satiric form, by his introduction of ‘* Sapphics.’’ 


SAPPHICS. 
THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY AND THE KNIFE-GRINDER. 


FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 


Needy Knife-grinder ! whither are you going? 

Rough is the road, your wheel is out of order— 

Bleak blows the blast ; your hat has got a hole in ’t, 
have your breeches ! 


Weary Knife-grinder ! little think the proud ones, 

Who in their coaches rol! along the turnpike- 

-road, what hard work ’t is crying all day ‘* Knives and 
Scissors to grind O !”’ 


Tell me, Knife-grinder, how you came to grind knives ? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 
Was it the squire? or parson of the parish ? 

Or the attorney ? 


Was it the squire, for killing of his game? or 

Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining ? 

Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 
All in a lawsuit ? 


(Have you not read the ‘‘ Rights of Man,’’ by Tom 
Paine?) 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 
Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 
-Pitiful story. 


ENIFE-GRINDER. 


Story ! God bless you ! I have none to tell, sir, 

Only last - a-drinking at the Chequers, 

This poot old hat and breeches, as you see, were 
Torn in a scuffle. 


Constables came up for to take me into 

Custody ; they took me before the justice ; 

Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish- 
-Stocks for a vagrant. 


I should be glad to drink your Honor’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 
But for my part I never love to meddle 





With politics, sir. 





= 
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FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 


I give thee sixpence ! I will see thee d——d first— 
Wretch ! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to ven- 
nee— 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast ! 
[ Kicks the knife-grinder, overturns his wheel, 
and exit in a transport of Republican en- 
thusiasm and universal philanthropy.) 


Such is the famous ‘‘ Knife-grinder,’’ which con- 
vulsed the whigs of England with comic delight. 
Our editor thinks it ‘* unnecessary to speak”’ of it, 
and subsides into rapturous silence. Not only did 
it make the hit implied in its frequent quotation, 
but it has had a continued influence on the ques- 
tion of the employment of ‘‘ sapphic” metre in 
English. We doubt not that it deterred many an 
aspirant from following Mr. Southey in his metri- 
calexperiment. This, however, is notall. Writers 
on the great question of classical metres consider 
it to have injured our —— of the real 
Horatian sapphic itself. Mr. Clough conceives it 
to have confirmed our habitual ‘‘ misreading’’ of 
that metre (‘‘ Classical Museum,”’ vol. iv., p. 347) ; 
and over its ‘‘ well-known jingle’ the learned 
Donaldson has shed erudite tears! (See ‘ Var- 
ronianus,” note to p. 276.) 

Now, allowing for all this hubbub, is it any- 
thing more than a rather smart copy of verses, such 
as our comic publications of the day often enough 
furnish us with? We doubt ifa reader pampered 
with modern pleasantry would, on coming to it for 
the first time, fresh from ‘* Punch,”’ think it any- 
thing but a squib of ordinary cleverness. As a 
burlesque of Southey’s ‘“* Widow,’* however, it was 
fair enough. We could hardly wish such lines as 
the following to be spared : 





Cold was the night wind ; drifting fast the snow fell ; 

Wide were the downs, and shelterless and naked ; 

When a poor wanderer struggled on her journey, 
Weary and waysore. 


Drear were the downs, more dreary her reflections ; 
Cold was the night wind, colder was her bosom ; 
She had no home, the world was all before her, 

She had no shelter. 


The radical objection to this sort of versification 
is, not that it is founded on a misapprehension of 
the metre it imitates (and it is only an ear-imita- 
tion of the ordinary jingle), but that it is an 
altogether unsuitable vehicle for the thought and 
feeling it is intended toconvey. The ‘‘ poor wan- 
derer’ is made to trot, and weary and bore us, 
without exciting our sympathy at all. This exotic 
metre has none of the magic force which belon 
to our native rhythm, and which deepens tenfold 
the impression of a fact or a sentiment. The par- 
ody on the ‘‘ inscription’ mentioned above is cer- 
tainly clever. We give the reader the benefit of 
it, prefixing the “‘ inscription” itself :— 


INSCRIPTION.* 


For the Apartment in Chepstow Castle, where Henry 
Marten, the Regicide, was imprisoned thirty 
years. 


For thirty years secluded from mankind 
Here Marten lin: Often have these walls 
Echoed his footsteps, as with even tread 
He paced around his prison ; not to him 


* «By Southey.—Ep.]”’ 
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Did Nature’s fair varieties exist ; 

He never saw the sun’s delightful beams, 

Save when through yon high bars he poured & sad 
And broken splendor. Dost thou ask his crime? 
He had rebelled against the king, and sat 

In judgment on him ; for his ardent mind 
Shaped goodliest plans of happiness on earth, 

And peace and liberty. Wild dreams ! but such 
As Plato loved ; such as with holy zeal 

Our Milton worshipped. Blessed hopes ! awhile 
From man withheld, even to the latter days 

When Christ shall come, and all things be fulfilled ! 


[urraTIon.} 
INSCRIPTION. 


For the Door of a Cell in Newgate, where Mrs. 
Brownrigg, the Prentice-cide, was confined pre- 
vious to her execution. 

For one long term, or e’er her trial came, 

Here Brownrigg lingered. Often have these cells 

Echoed her blasphemies, as with shrill voice 

She screamed for fresh Geneva. Not to her 

Did the blithe fields of Tothill, or thy street, 

St. Giles, its fair varieties expand ; 

Till at the last, in slow-drawn cart she went 

To execution. Dost thou ask her crime? 

She whipped two female ’prentices to death, 

And hid them in the coal-hole. For her mind 

Shaped strictest plans of discipline. Sage schemes ! 

Such as Lycurgus taught, when at the shrine 

Of the Orthyan goddess he bade flog 

The little Spartans ; such as erst chastised 

Our Milton, when at college. For this act 

Did Brownrigg swing. Harsh laws! But time shall 


come, 
When France shall reign, and all laws be repealed ! 


We know few parodies superior to this. Still 
our admiration keeps on this side oy We 
are tempted to inquire mildly, with Leigh Hunt. in 
his “‘ Autobiography,’’ whether an ‘‘ undue amount 
of fame’’ has not been allotted to Canning for 
these jeux d’esprit? Perhaps it is, that there is 
little wit and humor among our public men ; as- 
suredly epigrams make a tremendous sensation in 
St. Stephen’s, which seem flat and ponderous to 
common people out of doors. 

Gifford did not contribute much to the humor- 
ous attractions of the periodical. His fun is like 
the fun of a Squeers—a savage and ghastly pleas- 
antry. This was the weapon he used afterwards 
in the ‘ Quarterly Review’’ against critics like 
Hazlitt, and poets like Keats. The ‘‘ Anti-Jaco- 
bin’s”’ a have of course turned out —_ 
enough. It attacked Coleridge, and called God- 
win and Holcroft ‘‘ creeping creatures.”” To see 
how Gifford fails in humor, it is only needful to 
glance at those parts of his ‘* Juvenal’’ which re- 
quired that quality—to compare, for instance, his 
ae of the ménage of Codrus with that of 
Dryden. 

ew le read the ‘‘ Loves of the Triangles,” 
in which Canning’s hand was employed, for few 
have read Darwin’s ‘‘ Loves of the Plants,’’ which 
it burlesques. The parody grows flat, after a few 
lines have put you in ssion of the idea of the 
burlesque. The ingenious notion of Darwin was 
to ‘‘ enlist imagination under the banners of sci- 
ence.”’ To this end he devotes a long poem, in 
which the Popian verse is painfully echoed and 
reéchoed, to Suatiien the “sexual system of 
Linnzeus,” and so endeavors to impersonate poet- 
ically the flower as‘divided and classified by the 
botanist. E.G. ‘ Galantha nivalis. ‘The Snow- 
drop. Six males, one female.”’ Such is the sci- 
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entific description of that well-beloved flower. 
Here comes the worthy doctor's poetic one : 


Warm with sweet blushes bright Galantha glows 
And prints with frolic step the melting snows ; 
O’er silent floods, white hills, and glittering meads, 
Siz rival swains the playful beauty leads. 


He would be a clever fellow who could see the 
poetry of the snowdrop here! ‘The doctor’s at- 
tempt was indeed a difficult one. He had to take 
the flower, after science had divided it, put the 
disjecta membra, Medea-fashion, into the caldron 
of his imagination, and bring out a poetic unity ! 
His book is the failure, the monotonous failure, of 
a gifted man. Accordingly, it, too, was fair game 
for the satirists; and so the ‘* Loves of the Tri- 
angles’’ brought in a happy enough ridicule of it, 
in which :— 


The obedient pulley, strong Mechanics ply, 
And wanton Optics roll the melting eye. 


Canning also wrote the greater part of the 
‘* Rovers’’—a happy burlesque of the imitations of 
the German sentimental drama, then having a 

at run in London. To this parody we are in- 
ebted for the inexhaustible joke—‘ A sudden 
thought strikes me! Let us swear an eternal 
friendship * 

The weakest part of the Anti-Jacobin poetry 
is that which is intended to be serious, and to ex- 
ress the indignation of the Satiric Muse. ‘ New 
Morality,” which is attributed to Canning and 
Frere, we consider the worst poem in the collec- 
tion. The assumption of moral sternness does not 
sit well on the authors of the ‘* Knife-grinder.”’ 
Happy cuts of ridicule occur, but the effect of the 
es is that of “ tedious malignity,” to quote a 
significant expression of old Johnson's. And, after 
all has not ‘‘ ‘Time, the avenger,” convinced most 
sincere and thinking people that the revolutiona- 
ries—even some of worst repute—had at bottom 
an ardent sincerity in their souls during that ter- 
rible struggle, which is more honorable and re- 
spectable than the quasi-epicurean position of the 
orthodox lampooner, who laughs at them from his 
Rabelaisian ‘* easy chair.’’ Canning’s satire some- 
times erred against good taste, but oftener against 
good feeling ; and in this poem he speaks of— 


Roland the just, with ribands in his shoes, 
And Roland’s spouse, . ‘ : 


in a tone of ungenerous sage and verging on 
the simious—the lowest form that satire can as- 
sume. 

A great satirist, as we have indicated above, 
is a large-hearted man. Burns and Dr. Johnson 
—both men who perpetually emitted satire—are 
admirable instances. And a great satire enjoys 
the vitality of great poetry, and has its verdict to 
give, its protest to make, to all generations. But 
of course there is every variety of degrees in this as 
in other literary departments, and so we are per- 
petually seeing the name of satire applied to mere 
squibs and ephemeral productions, and the char- 
acter of satirist and censor assumed by men who 
have neither its moral position nor its intellectual 
qualities. 

If we ask, then, as the world at last asks of ever 
—— what is the moral upshot of the ‘* Anti- 

acobin’s’’ achievements! the answer must be, 
that it cleverly ridiculed what was laughable on 





the surface of public movements which were tr\ 
at bottom! One can scarcely a: one’s gray 
ity, by the by, while one weighs this kind of man- 
ufacture in the critical scales. But this ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin’’ poetry has been so long cried up, 
applauded, roared at, chuckled over, that it is by 
no means a superfluous task to give a hint or two 
as to its real value. The big-wigs that it shook 
ape gone to the limbo of old wigs. The ideas, in- 
titutions, prejudices, passions, which it main- 

ined and supported, have lost immensely since 
ts time in power and importance. The writers 
whom it ridiculed, and whom its contributors rid- 
iculed for long years, have emerged from behind 
the clouds of ignorance and prejudice and hate, and 
shine in our literature as the permanent ornaments 
of their age. Canning’s memory itself is chiefly 
loved as that of one who was advancing to be a 
reformer. Poor old Gifford sleeps tranquilly—his 
cobbling of all kinds finished !—and—opera se- 
quuntur ! 

We gave above, in a rapid paragraph, a sketch 
of the Scanian” wish om ps itical libel- 
ling underwent after the ‘* Anti-Jacobin’s”’ time. 
Moore is incomparably the first performer in this 


line that our literature possesses. His light airy 


satire effervesces like the poison in the Venetian 
glass. We shall see nothing so brilliant, so subtle 
so searching, so Figaro-like, again. Theodore 
Hook’s verse we always thought overrated. U 

and down our tory literature of the last quarter of 
a century, is scattered plenty of brilliant squib- 
writing, the work of such geniuses as Maginn, and 
other ‘‘ Fraserians”—a peculiar school—satiric, 
bacchanalian, classical—a school which prided 
itself apparently on violence, classical literature, 
and punch-drinking ; which delighted to brew its 
punch with the water of the Aganippe! 

The good old classic satire is apparently defunct, 
for the ‘* New Timon’’ we cannot consider a suc- 
cessful specimen. Our political and literary wars 
now go on, too, with decorum and moderation. 
Problems, involving matters too solemn for squib- 
writing, engage our statesmen. Comic lie 
tions, having no party interests, make their fun 
and satire of the harmless nature which does not 
startle ‘‘ families.” Dulness rules in high places. 
Meanwhile, the genius of satire embodies itself in 
the novel, and in that sphere has the thousand-fold 
varieties of cant to war against. Real satire is 

rhaps recurring to its early origin, and becoming 

matic. At all events, a Gifford or a Mathias, 
or any solemn old censor of an abusive turn, would 
now pass for a ‘‘ bore,’’ and that only. Their 
kind of weapon is as out of date as the catapult. 
Indeed, why should we retain the solemn ancient 
form? ‘The spirit of satire will always live in the 
hearts of the enemies of baseness, dulness, cant, 
nonsense, and will work successfully in forms suited 
to each age. The ‘‘ English Bards’’ is but a school 
exercise ; the real satirical work of Byron was 
done in the ‘‘ Juan,” where he held up a glass to 
the age with a vengeance—showed it what a lan- 
guid, empty, false thing it was ; how it sneered at 
everything as a ‘‘bore,’’ and was yet perishing, 
** bored’’ by its own spiritual and moral inanition. 
“Don Juan”’ is the satire of the time. 

As for our defunct friend thus brought before 
us—the ‘Anti-Jacobin”—it may still be read with 
interest, as a curiosity. At best, however, it can 
ouly be a curiosity ; and we feel as if we had been 
discoursing speculatively on the mummy of some 
long dead mime. 
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From Household Words. 
WHOLESALE DIVING. 


Tue first of September! All the world is gone 
out a sporting this morning, for the purpose of 
killing time and partridges ; though the Restaurant 
has given us the latter for the last two or three 
days, and though most of us complain of the short- 
ness of human life. The weather is magnificent 
but, alas! Tam no shot. Having once in my life 
blazed away at covey after covey the livelong day 
without touching a single feather, the birds would 
be insulted by being popped at by such a bungling 
hand as mine. But, never mind ; other resources 
are at hand. The waters are blue and calm under 
a gentle breeze, so we will go a fishing instead ; 
and I promise you such sport as you cannot light 
upon every day. Not that Iam any great adept 
in that art either ; but I delight to see it practised, 
— on a grand scale, or in a remarkable lo- 
eality. 

To give you some idea of what to expect ; our 
haul this morning might be a sunken ship’s cargo, 
a forgotten _ of old-fashioned ordnance, a 
wagon-load of pearl oysters, a few bushels of coral, 
or, if you like it better, a genuine sample of Can- 
cale oysters, which now are honestly and truly 
edible seeing that the month has at last got an r 
in its name. I say, we might catch any of these, 
but shall not on the present occasion, because our 
fishing tackle happens to be engaged on special ser- 
vice. Dr. Payerne says that he must first finish 
his job of stubbing up rocks at Chantereine ; but 
he kindly adds, that if we like to walk with him 
and take part in that amusement, we are perfectly 
at liberty so to do. 

Thanks, good doctor. I could run full gallop to 
the spot; but that would rather prevent our chat- 
ting by the way. And these men, these nine reck- 
less fellows, are they really going to the bottom of 
the sea, maintaining no communication whatever 
with the upper air? 

Yes, certainly, at nine o'clock the boat plunges, 
and they are only awaiting our arrival. 

And have they no apprehensions about the con- 
sequences? Have you no difficulty in getting 
hands? 

At that moment, for answer, a man advances to 
the doctor, takes off his hat, and begs for a job of 
work in the Diving Boat. He is not wanted ; the 
list is full, A few steps further bring us in sight 
of the wonder, which lies floating in the sea, ready 
to perform its duties. 

hantereine, I ought to tell you, is a suburb of 
Cherbourg—the Plymouth of France—occupied by 
dockyards and arsenals, which is said to owe its 
name to the circumstance of the —— Maude 
** singing out’’ in a storm at sea,.and building a 
cha Thee afterwards in obedience to the vows 
made during her fright. The mouth of one of the 
basins opening into the sea is obstructed by sub- 
marine rocks. It is in the task of removing the 
rock at this spot that Dr. Payerne’s Diving Boat 
is now employed ; and that is the day’s fishing 
which is offered to your acceptance. 

The Auguste—the name oi the first Diving Boat, 
and therefore worthy to be recorded—the Auguste 
ley, on the first of September in this present year 
of grace one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, 
moored by four anchors exactly over the point on 
which her crew were to continue their work of ex- 
cavation. The sea was calm ; and, though a cer- 
tain buoyancy was perceptible in the vessel, there 





was nothing approaching to heaving or tossing. 
You will first want to know what the Auguste was 
like. I answer that she had a resemblance to 
nothing so much as to some strange sea-monster 
come up from the abyss of the ocean to take a 
breath of air and a glimpse of sunshine, and then 
go down again—a simile which will not give you 
a very clear idea of the object of your curiosity. 
Therefore, to be more precise and homely in my 
compurisons, the Auguste in color is bright red, 
like a boiled lobster. As to shape—take two boiled 
lobsters, remove their heads, clap the two decapi- 
tated portions together, contrive to float them in 
the sea, back upwards, in such a way that only 
the thicker part of the body is above water; of 
course, greatly magnify them in idea—and you 
have the best notion I can give you of the Auguste 
lying at anchor. She is built entirely of iron, and 
the joinings of the pieces and the bands encircling 
the structure increase her lobster-like appearance. 
The windows—small circular plates of inch thick 
glass, here and there let in as firmly as iron can fix 
them—are not noticed at a distance; but, when 
you are walking on the surface of the Plunger, 
they remind you of the green glimmering eyes 
which a magnifier will show you upon a spider’s 
back. In short, M. Payerne has invented a new 
species of marine crustacean, which is naked and 
worm-like externally, having neither claws nor fins ; 
but which is provided internally with an air-bladder 
like that of many fishes ; with lungs that are reser- 
voirs of air as those of the camel are reservoirs of 
water; and with spiracles and siphuncles capable 
of producing various effects, in imitation of the 
functions they would perform in the entrails of the 
nautilus andthe ammonite. Fins and claws, or legs 
and feet, a screw tail for locomotive purposes, or, 
perhaps, wings even—for who can tell ’—may one 
day sprout through the shell of the Auguste. In 
which case she must be considered at present asa 
mere Jarva or grub, or at most only in the chrysalis 
state, from which the perfect full-fledged insect is 
to burst forth some bright sunshiny morning. 

I ought to mention that the Auguste, though 
called a Diving Bateau, or Boat, has not in herself 
the means of progressive motion through the 
waters, as by sail or oar, which the word ‘ boat’’ 
suggests to the mind. She can sink; and she 
ean rise to the surface without assistance. But, 
in order to arrive at the spot where a descent is 
proposed to be made, she has to be towed through 
the waves by a steamer or a sailing vessel. There- 
fore, those nervous persons who are groaning over 
the invention, fearing that a force of a dozen men 
may secretly invade our coast, or, entering our 
docks in the disguise of flounders, may blow up, 
or sink, our navy from below, are quite premature 
in their op rehensions. The apparatus has to be 
considerably amended and enlarged before the 
French can play us such tricks as those, even sup- 
posing that they wished to play them. 

The only things which interrupt the surface, or 

w out ofthe hard smooth shell of the Auguste’s 

ck, are: Firstly, a ring, on what may be called 
the croup of the creature, behind, and another on 
the back of its neck, before; these are for the 
purpose of towing it; they are button-holes in 
which to fix its leading-strings when it is sent out 
from its home pond, like a trained hippopotamus, 
to perform its task under water. Secondly, quite 
in the middle of the back, there is a small rectan- 

lar hole or trap-door, which might be called in 
rench either a porte or a frou d’homme—this is 
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the place of exit and entrance for the crew. Over 
it springs an arch of bar iron, about five feet high 
and two or three inches thick, which is techni- 
cally styled a potence or gallows ; only in the place 
where a strangled man should be suspended, there 
hang a pulley and ropes, that can be attached to 
the trap-door, for a purpose which you will under- 
stand by and by. 

The entire length of the Auguste is thirteen 
métres, a métre being somewhat more than an 
English yard. Call it a vessel forty feet long. 
The internal chamber, or hold, or submarine 
work-place, is nearly five métres, or fifteen feet 
long. Nine men go down in it comfortably; a 
dozen find themselves a little crowded. The two 
extremities, that is to say, the whole remaining 
space, are employed for the double purpose of 
reservoirs of condensed air, and hydrostatic regu- 
lators of equilibrium, These last words may, 

rhaps, sound a little hard, but they shall soon 
be made considerably plainer. The extremity— 
which we may call the tail—of the crustacean is 
hemispherical, or rounded off in a circular form ; 
the front or snout end is conical, or very bluntly 
pointed, with however a tendency to bulge out- 
wards. The apparatus at each extremity is sim- 
ilar ; and pate 9 close to certain pumps at each 
end of the chamber, are the Auguste’s breathing 
holes or spiracles—tubes fitted with valves for the 
discharge of water mainly, but, sometimes, of 


air. 

Suppose, then, the Auguste lying at anchor in 
diving trim, waiting for nothing but the bold crew 
who shall man her. ‘I'he inventor pushes off in a boat, 





in company with his inquisitive visitor; we soon 
touch the Plunger vessel, and I jump on board, and 
am taken into the interior through the little square | 
trapdoor. ‘The air reservoirs are indeed charged ; 
for the doctor, in proof thereof, touches a screw, | 
and out whistles a last worthy of the imprisoned 
winds of Aolus, The floor of iron is also an entire 
trap-door, into which other smaller ones are let, to 
be opened, as most convenient, at the bottom of | 
the sea wherever search is to be made, or work | 
performed. ee | of the present details, however, 
may be considered as not final, but as temporary 
arrangements ; for, almost every day suggests im- 
provements in an invention which is at once so 
novel and so bold. The grand principle alone 
must remain unchanged. 
You will not sup that the cabin of the Au- 
uste (for it has only a single a ent) is a very 
uxurious retreat ; that it is panelled with mahogany 
and looking-glass, hung with festoons of muslin 
and silk, or strewn with cushions of velvet padded | 
with down. The first submarine boat is as far} 
from the thought of such superfluities, as was the 
first surface-going steamer. It is of no use calling 
for the steward to bring you an ice, a pint of 
Champagne, or a new-laid egg warranted never to 
have known the touch of ¢erra firma ; nor are you 
put to the inconvenience of puzzling your brains 
as to which of the Waverley novels you shall take 
down from their stylish bookcase. In the first 
steamer, the stoker’s apartment would be the place 
of honor, and perhaps almost the only place ; on 
board the Auguste, the wind man’s and the bellows 
man’s cabinet is everything—quarter-deck, fore- 
cabin, aft-cabin, state-room, kitchen and all. You 
find yourself in a low apartment in which you can- 
not stand upright after the awful trap-door is 
closed; but that does not matter, because you 





have not time to be cramped, and, as soon as you 


get to the bottom, you open the trap in the floor, 
cause the waters to retreat by the force of your 
condensed air, and find yourself standing on the 
actual bed of the sea—on rock, or sand, or shingle, 
or whatever else it may be. The walls, too, are 
iron, and around them runs a low divan, like- 
wise of iron, on which the company seat them- 
selves until they commence their aquatic labors— 
their water-works, if I may so denominate them. 
The only decorations observable, are sundry screws 
and cocks and pump-handles and pipes, the neces- 
sary agents for the manoeuvre of the vessel; the 
only furniture, a pailful of thick creamy white- 
wash, and a large pair of bellows. 

Be it remembered that we, Bateau Plongeur, 
and all, are on the surface. The men are now ready, 
and put off from the shore in another boat. Like 
miners they have changed their usual dress for 
coarse, shabby clothing, more suitable to the 
bottom of the sea. We get out of the hole, and 
into our boat; while they leave their bark (in 
which a tenth man remains), and prepare to drop, 
one by one, through the trou d’homme, into the 
hollow entrails of the red-shelled and cannibal 
Auguste. I marvel to behold them : 


Alas! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play ! 


That is to say they laugh, and seem to care no 
more about the matter than if they were going 
down into a wine-cellar, to fetch a bottle of Bor- 
deaux apiece for their own private drinking. 
There is no symptom of any horrible drownings, 
after the fashion of Nantes, being either designed 
or anticipated ; nor have they te look of those 
desperate men who habitually risk life to gain a 
livelihood, and who exist in the constant conscious- 
ness that they are so risking it. I could not ob- 
serve in any of them the aéronaut’s expression of 
countenance. 

Well ; these nine sane and healthy men volunta- 
rily entered their iron floating den, without.grimace 
or trembling ; and—it made me gasp—their fore- 
man (a sleek-skinned, jolly-looking fellow, with a 
straw-colored military chin-beard), shut the trap- 
door with a hearty slam. There they were, and 
no mistake, unless some legerdemain trick had 
been played, as when the conjurer puts your watch 
into his mortar, and afterwards pounds a watch to 
pieces. And now we learn the use of the potence, 
the gallows and pulley. The tenth man outside 
clenches the foreman’s slam of the trap-door, by 
hauling it even more tightly up, which he does by 
fastening the rope of the alley to a ring on the 
door. When he has done his best, he quietly sits 
down upon the shell of the Auguste. And then 
you hear a rapping, and a tapping, and a hammer- 
ing inside. What is it? They are absolutely 
screwing and bolting themselves in; or rather, 
they are screwing and bolting the water out; for 
water is a terribly violent housebreaker, when you 
have twenty or thirty feet of it above the highest 
ridge of your roof. And now they have finished. 
A few knocks are given to warn the tenth man to 
jump off Behemoth’s back, unless he has a mind 
to go to the bottom too. He kneels down, peeps 
into one of the spider’s eyes, knocks in answer, 
shouts a few words which seem to be audible 
within—for a muffled groan is heard in reply— 
jumps into his boat and goes ashore. His part of 
the performance is played ; he may now go home 
to breakfast. We, however, continue to linger at 
hand in our skiff, to observe the disappearance of 
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the Auguste as closely as possible. The men are 
working away at the pumps, taking in water as 
fast as they can ; she will soon vanish. 

It has been already stated that the Diving Boat, 
composed entirely of iron, floats by means of the 
compressed air contained in the reservoir at each 
end, aided by the air in the central chamber. If 
that compressed air is still further diminished in 
bulk, after the hold has been made safe and water- 
tight, it is clear that the specific gravity of the 
whole machine will be altered till it sinks. Ac- 
cordingly, into these air reservoirs, the imprisoned 
men inject water by means of a forcing pump, until 
they have thus taken in as much additional ballast 
as suffices to sink them. It is the principle of 
ballooning applied to the ocean, instead of to 
the atmosphere. 

Dr. Payerne obligingly pointed out that - 
were pumping away or loading the boat wit 
water, first at the tail of the vessel; which, in 
consequence, gradually sunk, till it scarcely floated 
above the surface of the sea. Then the front 
portion was similarly luaded, and became sub- 
merged. And then—it was quite as exciting as 
the first sight of a balloon ascent; it was more 
fearful than seeing the kraken plunge into the 
depth below, after you had mistaken it for an 
island ;—then, down went the scarlet-mailed mon- 
ster, with a decisive dip which had all the air of a 
voluntary and muscular action. And the boiling 
waters, and the white-streaming mass of bubbling 
air, which those desperadoes left behind them on 
the surface! Oh! Gracious heavens! Can I 
believe my eyes'—that there, down below, and 
out of sight, nine living, breathing men, should be 
cheerfully at work, though hidden from our view 
by the waves of the sea! And not exactly hidden ; 
only veiled. The waters here are clear, their bed 
being of rock, and I can perceive a reddish gleam, 
with a brighter point in the middle, which is the 
top of the potence, struggling through the blue- 
green medium in which those nine wretched lost 
men lie entombed. Survive they cannot, short of 
miracle! Lucky that none of their wives or 
children were here to witness that fearful descent. 


Full fathom five thy father lies : 
Of his bones are coral made : 
Those are pearls that were his eyes :— 


The “ father,’’ however, quotes responsively : 


but for the miracle, 
I mean our preservation, few in millions 
Can speak like us. 





The men are safe, thanks to Payerne’s ingenuity. 
They have much more air with them than they 
will require during their stay below ; they can 
regulate the supply at pleasure, and this will give 
them sufficient oxygen. But, by breathing, they 
throw off carbonic acid, and this must be got rid 
of, or they will suffer pcm ee eg 6 
be injured in health. They, therefore, take down 
with them a bucket containing about six (French) 
pounds of first-rate quick-lime, with a small por- 
tion of potash; it is mixed with water, and, as 
soon as their feelings tell them what is wanted to 
be done, one of the number takes a pair of bellows 
having the rose of a en watering-pot fixed on 
its snout, and with this simple implement ow 
into the alkaline solution, he blows away until the 
air is sufficiently purified by the passage through 
it, to be again wholesome to the lungs. For those 
who doubt the healthiness of house-cleanings and 
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whitewashings, here is a lesson that the human 
body throws off a something, whose ill effects are 
neutralized by lime. 

Dr. Payerne has made many experiments on the 

urification of air—some, in the diving bell at the 
ndon Polytechnic Exhibition, ten years ago— 
and has published on the subject. But the Divin 
Boat has led to the discovery of an oneal 
means of clearing air of an excess of carbonic acid. 
The Bell cannot be worked in a strong current; 
the boat works best there, for this reason. It is 
known that carbonic acid is very soluble in water, 
and much more soluble than atmospheric air ; that 
is, it is taken up by it in combination, like sugar 
or salt ; or, as they are both fluids, it might be 
better to say that water and carbonic acid unite 
together like — and water, instead of remain- 
ing separate, like water and oil. Now, it turns 
out that carbonic acid combines so readily with 
water, that when the Diving Boat is working in a 
strong current, the men have no need to use their 
lime solution, nor to work their bellows at all. 
The water running beneath their feet attracts and 
carries off with it the carbonic acid, as fast as they 
produce it. And, fortunately, carbonic acid is so 
much heavier than atmospheric air, that it natu- 
rally sinks to the bottom of the boat by its own 
weight. It is only in still waters that they are 
obliged to have recourse to the bellows and the 
alkaline air-filter ; and the more the water changes 
from the condition of stillness, the less need have 
they of that acid. We may hence deduce the fact, 
that fountains and running streams in the midst 
of populous cities are not only pleasing to the eye, 
but are healthful to the constitution, by carrying 
off, while they seem to be only idly sparkling to 
and fro, many an unseen, impalpable, and unsus- 
pected nee 

Another difficulty with the Diving Bell is, that 
the deeper it descends, the higher the water rises 
within it, from the compression of the included air 
by the superincumbent mass of water ; so that the 
adventurer finds himself half-flooded and seriously 
hindered both in investigation and in work long 
before a depth impossible for human lungs to bear 
has been reached. But, the Diving Boat, by 
making use of the internal spring of its store 
compressed air, is always able (by letting out an 
extra supply, as profounder depths are arrived at 
to keep the water-surface quite at the bottom o 
the internal walls of its chamber. 

It seems at first sight a little paradoxical to learn 
that it costs much less trouble to make the Auguste 
float on the surface, than to cause her to sink to 
the bottom of the sea. But a very slight chan 
of equilibrium or alternation of specific gravity is 
sufficient to produce the tendency to float. If you 
sink a bladder full of air in a tub, by means of a 
small full of shot just enough to keep it at the 
bottom, it is surprising how few shot have to be 
subtracted, in po to make it mount; just as, in 
a nicely balanced balloon, the a out of a 
small sand-bag causes it to mount steadily. And 
so the Auguste, by discharging a little water 
through the spiracles of its iron shell, makes itself 
lighter, and rises buoyantly. The idea is beauti- 
fully simple, and would be perfectly novel if 
similar contrivances had not been observable in 
the structure of certain marine animals. Human 
ingenuity sometimes has the good fortune to hit 
upon means similar to those employed by the 
Great Author of Nature; and is then most sure, ag 
well as most successful. 
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The descent of the Auguste, on the other hand, 
is effected by a laborious injection of water into 
the reservoirs of compressed air; and, of course, 
the ter the store of breathable provision, the 
ielien ou it is to cram and force upon it so 
unyielding an intruder as water is—the least 
squeezable of things. The air does yield at last to 
the imprudent invasion, but witha very bad 
and after proving itself to be somewhat heated by 
the contest. Moreover, for convenience sake, a 
greater excess of floating power is usually main- 
tained at the surface, when the Auguste lies at her 
moorings, than of sinking power at the bottom, 
when she wants to lie steady at her work. 

It is , for the safety of the crew, that this 
should be the case ; namely, that it should be less 
trouble to float the Bateau Plongeur than to sink 
her. But Dr. Payerne has superadded a very 
beautiful and simple contrivance, by which, if the 
pumps should fail to perform their duty, the Bateau 
can, by a few touches, be instantly brought to the 
surface. It is a proof, too, how little complex the 
whole management of the machinery is, that the 
workmen who dive conduct it with perfect confi- 
dence, and, Dr. Payerne says, quite as well as 
hineelf. 

We left the men at the bottom of the sea. 


had gone home to put on paper something of what | 
I had seen and heard. Having been present at 
the imprisonment of the nine martyrs, | was anx- 


ious to assist, as the French say, at their escape. 
They went down at nine in the morning (or a 
little after, for my visit caused a short delay), and 
they were to emerge about one in the afternoon. 
I returned at the time appointed, and was just too 
late to see the Auguste rise, like a Venus with the 
scarlet fever, from the sea; but the living cargo was 
untouched and unadulterated ; the tenth man was 
beginning to untackle the trap-door and clear the 
ropes from the pulley and gibbet. At last the hole 
opened [it just comes into my head that it is very 

e the hole in a humming-top, which admits the 
wind, and causes the music ; or still more like the 
e bung-hole of a cask], and one by one they 
lifted themselves out. There was no struggling 
or fighting who should get away first, as must have 
been the case hadthey been pent up for four hours 
in a real and true black hole of Calcutta ; the exit 
was made quietly, and even a little lazily. The 
first word which [ heard from their mouths, was 
not, ‘‘ Thank God, here we are, above water 

in!” nor ‘* Catch me at the bottom another 
time, if you can !’’ but the foreman, turning toward 
the dock-wall on which we were standing, asked, 
** Sommes nous bien us?’ * Did we make 
a good descent ?’’ Think of the fellow’s coolness 
in caring about the style of the performance! I 
almost believe he purposely made the last plunge 
a little more precipitately than usual, simply to 
show what a high-mettled Triton his Auguste 
could be on occasion. 

The other men toddled off to their dressing room, 
not a bit more beaten than miners whom I have 
seen returning from their work. To say that they 
were as cool as cucumbers and as neat as if they 
came out of a band-box, would not be true. But 
they were to get a hasty snack of dinner, and go 
down again in the afternoon. The air reservoirs 
contained sufficient for that day’s consumption, 
without any more being pum into them. 
Next morning a fresh stock would have to be laid 
in. Eight hours, divided into two spells, is 


The | 
master had returned to his scientific labors, and [| 
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the usual day’s work at the bottom of the sea; 
but, sometimes, when the boat drops nicely, in a 
convenient position, a shorter stay enables them to 
satisfy themselves and others as to the quantity 
of rock removed. The fragments detached are 
brought up in the Diving Boat. 

These things are only the beginnings of wonders. 
What Dr. Payerne longs for, is additional me- 
chanical power to work his invention, which he 
feels certain of gaining when he has obtained 
additional capital. He pr to make a sub- 
marine steamboat, which, however the reader may 
stare, is as actual a possibility as the Auguste is 
an existing fact. But expense is the present 
stumbling block; experiments cannot be made for 
nothing. 

The submarine steamer would have two fires ; 
one for the surface, and another for the deeps. 
Up above, it would burn air; but air is too 
valuable to burn in the abyss below. Heat must 
there be ppaseiee by means of nitrate of potash, 
though the process is much more costly. 

The first descent was made in the Seine at 
Paris ; and it showed the confidence which the in- 
ventor placed in his apparatus, Inclosed in an 
iron cage at the bottom of a river, he could not 
have been very easily raised to the surface either 
dead or alive, if the effect caleulated on had not 
been produced by the means employed. But a 
trial in the sea at the time of high water, and at 
a point above low water mark, would have insured 
him some sort of succor in case of need, if he 
patiently waited in his den for three or four hours, 
and had only air enough to breathe. 

The greatest depth to which Dr. Payerne has 
yet descended, is seventy-five French feet—a trifle 
more than English. But many valuable cargoes 
lie sunken deeper than that, and are well worth 
the fetching up again. He believes that a man is 
capable of sustaining the pressure resulting from 
the depth of a hundred and fifty feet; but, to 
attain that result, he would require to use steam- 
engines as his air-compressors. Manual labor is 
ineapable of the effect ; and he has not at present 
sufficient pecuniary means at command to make the 
ee outlay. 

Whether the invention is to halt where it is, or 
progressively to grow into the marvel of a subma- 
rine locomotive steamer, the name of the man who 
has already dared and performed so much ought 
to be enrolled on the list of the world’s notables. 
And, therefore, I venture to propose that the 
words, Diving Boat or Bateau Plongeur, be now 
for the last time used in England ; and that hence- 
forth, when we wish to mention this admirable 
result of mechanical skill, we call it simply—A 
PAYERNE. 





Maine Corrins Ourpone.—I witnessed at the Pa- 
cific Springs an instance of no little ingenuity on the 
part of some emigrant. Immediately alongside the 
road was what purported to be a grave, prepared with 
more than usual care, having a headboard on which 
was painted the name and age of the deceased, the 
time of his death, and the part of the country from 
which he came. I afterwards ascertained that this 
was only a ruse to conceal the fact that the grave, 
instead of containing the mortal remains of a human 
being, had been made a safe receptacle for divers 
casks of brandy, which the owner could carry no 
further. He afterwards sold his liquor to some 
traders further on, who, by his description of its 
locality, found it without difficulty—Capt. Stans- 
bury’s Expedition. 


> 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE KING OF YVETOT. 


Tuere are few of our countrymen who have 
travelled in France but must frequently have heard 

verbial allusion made to a certain monarch of 
Fretot ; and still fewer must be those who, having 
the slightest knowledge of French literature, are 
unacquainted with Beranger’s happy lyric— 


Thee reigned a monarch in Yvetot 
But little known in story, 
Who, stranger all to grief and woe, 
Slept soundly without glory ; 
His night-cap tied by Jenny’s care 
(The only crown this king would wear, ) 
He *d snooze ! 
Ha, ha, ha ! Ho, ho, ho! 
The merry monarch of Yvetot. 


His jolly court he held each day, 
?Neath humble roof of rushes green ; 
And on a donkey riding gay, 
Through all his kingdom might be seen ; 
A happy soul, and thinking well, 
His only guard was—sooth to tell— 
His dog ! 
Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! 
The merry monarch of Yvetot. 


No harsh, exacting lord was he, 
To grasp more than his folks could give ; 
But, mild howe’er a king may be, 
His majesty, you know, must live ; 
And no man e’er « bumper filled, 
Until the jovial prince had swilled 
His share! 
Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! 
The merry monarch of Yvetot. 


He ne’er sought to enlarge his states, 
But was a neighbor just and kind ; 
A pattern to all potentates, 
Would they his bright example mind. 
The only tears he e’er caused fall, 
Fell when he died—which you ’1l not call 
His fault. 
Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! 
The merry monarch of Y vetot. 


Itis well known that.Béranger’s song, from 
which we have extracted the preceding four verses, 
as translated by Anderson, was a friendly, though 
rather satirical remonstrance with Napoleon—of 
course we mean the Napoleon—touching his am- 
bitious and bellicose policy. But it is not so well 
known, that there really was a kingdom of Yvetot, 
and that its several dynasties reigned peacefully for 
upwards of eleven centuries. Anderson, in a note 
to the song, says: ‘* Yvetot,a district in the north 
of France, possesses a monarch of its own, a sort 
of burlesque personage, whose royal charger is a 
donkey ; his guard, a dog; his crown, a night- 
cap; and his revenue, a gratuitous draught of wine 
at the z/e houses of his liege subjects!’’ Young, 
another translator of Béranger, not any better in- 
formed, tells us that ‘‘ the Lords of Yvetot claimed 
and exercised, in the olden time, some such fantas- 
tical privileges as are here alluded to.” 

The translators have some excuse for their ig- 
norance regarding the king of Yvetot; for few 
Frenchmen of the present day, with the exception 
of antiquaries, consider him to have been 4" bony 
else thana popular myth. Be it our task, then, to 
jot down some authentic notices of that ancient, 
and now extinct monarchy. - 

Yvetot, a town and commune of ancient Nor- 





mandy (Pays de Caux), in the department of 
Seine-Inférieure, now traversed by the railway 
leading from Havre de Grice to Rouen, was, in 
the sixth century, the seigniory of one Vauthier, 
chamberlain to Clotaire I., the royal son of Clovis 
and Clotilda. Nothing whatever is known of the 
earlier part of Vauthier’s history, more than that 
he held the fief of Yvetot from Clotaire by the 
feudal tenure of military service. An able and 
ey statesman in the council chamber, a 
valiant and skilful commander in the battle-field, 
the chamberlain lived on terms of the most intimate 
familiarity with his king, who even lent a ready 
ear to his sage suggestions. This high honor; 
however, being not at all agreeable to the other 
followers of the court, they entered into a con- 
spiracy to ruin the favorite chamberlain. Takin 
advantage of his absence, they perfidiously vili 
him to the king. The chroniclers do not state 
what were the exact charges brought against him, 
but they must have been weighty and artfully in- 
sinuated, for the rude and truculent Clotaire swore 
that he would, with his own hand, slay the Sicur 
of Yvetot, when and wherever he should chance to 
meet with him. The reader must not be surprised 
at such a vow; in those days, sovereigns fre- 
quently indulged in a plurality of offices, and could 
upon occasion perform the duty of the executioner 
as well as that of the judge. Vauthier happened 
to have a friend at court, who sent him timely 
warning of this state of affairs ; and, not thinking 
it by any means prudent to expose himself to the 
lethal fury of a king who had unscrupulously killed 
his own nephews, he left the country, ro | joined 
the army of the north, then fighting against the 
Thuringian pagans, the enemies of Clotaire and 
his religion, such as it was. 

After ten years of arduous service and heroic ex- 
ploits, Vauthier, crowned with glory, and hoping 
that time had mollified the malignant feelings o 
the king, turned his face once more towards his 
native country. But at that period bad passions 
were not so easily effaced ; besides, the accusers 
of Vauthier were now doubly interested in kee 
ing him at a distance. The Lord of Yvetot, 
hearing how matters stood, to make sure of a 
favorable reception, proceeded, in the first in- 
stance, to Rome, where he made a friend of Po 
Agapet, who sent him with letters to Clotaire, in 
the capacity of an envoy. Under the shield of so 
sacred a function, Vauthier had no hesitation in 
repairing to Soissons, and presenting himself before 
the king ; yet, to be still more secure, he chose 
for that occasion the solemnities of Good Friday— 
the anniversary of the great day of Christiam 
mercy. Clotaire was at the high altar of the- 
cathedral, celebrating the holiest rites of the~ 
church before a crucifix veiled in mourning, when: 
Vauthier made his presence known. Throwing: 
himself on his knees in humble supplication, Ke- 

resented the letters of the sovereign pontiff, and: 
implored pardon, if he had been guilty, _= 
merits of Him who, on the same day, had so 1 
shed his blood for the salvation of all mankind. 
The ferocious and implacable king recognized the 
suppliant, and, without regard to the ae: 
of either the place or the day, drew his sword; and, 
with one blow, struck the unfortunate chamberlain 
dead on the stone pavement, at the very steps..of 
* salen passions h rally speakin id 

Violent passions have, generally ing, rapi 
revulsions. Scarcely wl Vauthier’s body oad, 
when the king repented his hasty deed. The clergy. 
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read to him the letters from Pope Agapet, which 
attested the innocence of his former favorite ; and 
they represented to him that he had committed 
the — description of sacrilege, the sin from 
which the sovereign pontiff alone could absolve. 
In a short time the barbarous Clotaire passed from 
a state of rabid fury to one of the most abject 
despair, so that he required little persuasion from 
the clergy ere he sent a messenger to Rome, bearing 
rich presents, to beg for absolution from the Pope. 
The messenger arrived at Rome just as Agapet was 
at the point of death ; yet the business being ur- 
gent, and the presents valuable, he was ushered 
into the sick chamber of the dying head of the 
Christian church. Supported by attendants, the 
Pope proceeded to pronounce, in a feeble voice, the 
penitential discipline of Clotaire. He said that 
the king could not expect pardon unless he gave 
the highest possible satisfaction to the heirs of the 
murdered man ; but here a fit of coughing attacked 
and carried off his holiness, so that whatever pen- 
ance he intended to inflict was never known. 
Clotaire, however, determined to expiate his crime, 
long pondered upon the meaning of the Pope’sdying 
words, and at last concluded that, as there was 
nothing higher than a king, the words “ highest 
satisfaction’’ meant that he should raise the heir of 
Vauthier to the royal dignity. Accordingly, he 
by charter erected the seigniory of Yvetot into a 
kingdom—an act in perfect consonance with the 
ancient French feudal law, which enfranchised the 
family of the vassal from all homage and duty, if 
his lord laid violent hands upon him. 

From that time until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the descendants of Vauthier 
reigned as independent sovereigns of their little 
kingdom of Yvetot, owing neither tribute, service, 
nor allegiance to any other power. Consequently, 
until the great Revolution, which, like the burst- 
ing of a pent-up deluge, changed the features of 
the whole country, the inhabitants of Yvetot paid 
no taxes to the government of France. 

Historians and jurisconsults have written many 

ve and learned dissertations on the curious 
ition of this little kingdom shut up in a great 
one; and, though they differ in some tritling 
ts, they all coincide in concluding, that the 

king of Yvetot, being independent of any other 
potentate, was never obliged to engage in quarrels 
which did not concern him, and accordingly lived 
in peace with his -neighbors, whom he never 
pretended to frighten. Moreover, in spite of cour- 
tiers and counsellors, statecraft and politics were 
unknown in Yvetot; thus the king remained 
neuter during the various wars that raged around 
him, though he could bring an army of one 
hundred and twenty royal troops into the field. 
The seriousness of these disquisitions has been oc- 
éasionally enlivened by a spice of pleasantry. We 
are told how the king of Yvetot kept his own seals, 
and was his own minister of finance; that his 


-gourt consisted of a bishop, a dean, and four 
canons, not one of whom ranked higher in the 


church than a parish curé ; four notaries, dignified 
by the title of judges, representing the states of the 
k m, formed = ae, oe Bas “ his 
-majesty’s privy-council ; four of the best-looking of 
‘the re _~ hters were ladies of the ted- 
chamber and maids of honor to the queen ; four 
~atalwart body-guards attended on all occasions of 
ceremony—at other times, they worked as agri- 
cultural laborers on the royal farm; a footman 
performed the duty of ehamberlain, and, when 
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necessary, that of herald ; a groom was master of 
the horse; a gardener superintended the woods 
and forests. This, however, is only a traditionary 
account of the court of Yvetot ; and, lest the reader 
should think it all a joke, we shall specify some of 
the documentary evidence still extant respecting 
that little kingdom. 

A decree of the Court of Exchequer of Nor 
mandy, executed in the year 1392, mentions the 
king of Yvetot ; and various letters-patent, granted 
by monarchs of France in 1404, 1450, and 1464, 
acknowledge and confirm the title. In the early 
part of the fifteenth century, when Normandy was 
under English rule, one John Holland, an Englist- 
man, claimed, in the name of his master, Henry 
VI., certain taxes and feudal duties from the king- 
dom of Yvetot. Strange to say, in those sem} 
barbarous days, the case was tried in a court of 
law, and the issue given against Holland, the 
court fully recognizing the Lord of Yvetot as an 
independent king. A letter of Francis [., ad 
dressed to the queen of Yvetot, is still in existence. 
In one of the many episodes of the wars of the 
League, it happened that Henry IV., compelled to 
retreat, found himself in Yvetot, and, determined 
not to recede further, he cheered his troops by 
jocularly saying: ‘‘ If we lose France, we must 
take possession of this fair kingdom of Yvetot.” 
At the coronation of his second wife, Mary de 
Medici, the same monarch rebuked the grand 
chamberlain for not assigning to Martin de Belley, 
then king of Yvetot, a position suitable to his 
regal dignity. ‘The Belley dynasty reigned in 
Yvetot for 332 years. The last king of that petty 
kingdom was D’Albon, St. Marcel, who, when at 
the court of Louis XVI., modestly assumed no 
higher rank than that ofa prince. The Revolution, 
as we have already intimated, swept away the 
ancient crown, and the king of Yvetot is now 
nothing more than the title of a song, with its 
burden— 


Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
OCTOBER. 


I. 
O rue misty, bright October ! 
Misty bright on the brown hill-side— 
Setters hunt the stubble over— 
Scream the crake and the golden plover, 
Through the moorland waste and wide. 


If. 


O the golden-crowned October ! 

Golden, gorgeous in decay ; 
Through the woods the leaves forever 
Fall, and in the sluggish river, 

Yellow and brown, they drift away. 


itl. 


O the chill and pale October ! 
Colder winds are whirling now ; 
All the champaign wide they deaden, 
Will not suffer the leaves to redden— 
Hanging lone on the wintry bough. 


Iv. 
O the merry and glad October ! 
Heap the hearth with loads of fuel, 
Blaze away both log and splinter ; 
Hail to the coming of healthful Winter— 
Hail to the festive joys of Yule ! 
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From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
THEODORE HOOK. 


Tue unhappy career of Edgar A. Poe, the Amer- 
ican author, recently illustrated in our columns, 
is not without its Ss in English literary 
biography. Johnson, in his painful memoir of 
Savage, has told a similar story of genius and mis- 
fortune, or rather genius and misconduct ; for it 
is a mistake to suppose that the possession of genius 
in any way conduces to misfortune, except through 
the misconduct of its possessor. Poetry and a gar- 
ret used at one time to be identified; but life in a 
garret may be as noble as life in a palace, and a 
great deal purer. As Sir Walter Raleigh once 
wrote, in the little dark dungeon in the Tower, 
which is still pointed out as the place of his con- 
finement :— 


My mind to me a kingdom is ! 


It is the mind that makes the man; and not the 
place—call it a hovel, a garret, or a palace—in 
which the body lives. Even Johnson has summed 
up the ills of the scholar’s life in these words— 
‘*Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol.”’ 
But Johnson, doubtless, bitterly remembered the 
day when he signed himself Impransus, or Dinner- 
tess, and received the anonymous alms of a pair of 
shoes. Johnson must have been in one of his un- 
genial moods when he penned those bitter words. 
The fate of Chatterton, also, was a hapless one. 
Proud, impulsive, ardent, and full of genius, like 
Poe, his career was short, unhappy, and mourn- 
fully concluded. That of Otway, the author of 
Venice Preserved, who perished for want of bread, 
also springs to mind ; nor are other equally mourn- 
ful examples awanting, which it would only be 
inful to relate. These instances are apt to be 
welt upon too much, and cited from time to time 
aa illustrations of the unhappy lot of genius ; 
whereas they are merely exceptional cases, not at 
all characteristic of literary men in the mass. 
Poets and authors of all sorts are also usually 
charged with being improvident. But are there 
no improvident lawyers, divines, merchants, and 
shop-keeperst The case of Theophilus Cibber is 
sometimes cited, who begged a guinea and spent 
it on a dish of ortolans ; and perhaps of poor Gold- 
smith, who, when preserved from a gaol by the 
money received for the Vicar of Wakefield, forth- 
with celebrated the circumstance by a jollification 
with his landlady. But authors have their weak- 
nesses and their frailties, like other men; and 
some of them are drunken, and some improvident, 
as other men are. Asa class, however, they are 
neither generally improvident, nor out at elbows. 
But we are usually disposed to think much more 
of the ‘‘ calamities of authors’? than we do of the 
calamities of othermen. A hundred bankers might 
break, and ten thousand merchants ruin them- 
selves by their improvidence, but none would think 
it worth their while to record such events in books ; 
nor, except asa mere matter of news for living 
men, would any one care to read of such occur- 
rences. But how different in the case of a poet! 
Biographers eagerly seize the minutest matter of 
detail in the history of a man of genius. Johnson 
tells us the story of Savage, Southey relates the 
career of Chatterton, Cunningham recounts the 
life of Burns, and every tittle of their history is 
carefully gathered up and published for the in- 
tion of contemporary and future readers. 
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The late Thomas Hood, in one of his prose works 
little known, well observed that— 


Literary men, as a body, will bear comparison in 
point of conduct with any other class. It must not 
be forgotten that they are subjected to an ordeal 
quite peculiar, and scarcely milder than the Inquisi- 
tion. The lives of literary men are proverbially bar- 
ren of incident, and consequently the most trivial par- 
ticulars, the most private affairs, are unceremoniously 
worked up, to furnish matter for their bald biographies. 
Accordingly, as soon as an author is defunct, his 
character is submitted to a sort of Egyptian post- 
mortem. trial ; or rather, a moral inquest, with Paul 
Pry for the coroner, and a Judge of Assize, a Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts, a Jew broker, a Methodist 
parson, a dramatic licenser, a dancing-master, a 
master of the ceremonies, a rat-catcher, a bone col- 
lector, a parish-clerk, a schoolmaster, and a reviewer, 
for a jury. Itis the province of these personages to 
rummage, ransack, scrape together, rake up, ferret 
out, sniff, detect, analyze, and appraise, all particulars 
of the birth, parentage, and education, life, character, 
and behavior, breeding, accomplishments, opinions, 
and literary performances, of the departed. Secret 
drawers are searched, private and confidential letters 
published, manuscripts, intended for the fire, are set 
up in type, tavern-bills and washing-bills are compared 
with their receipts, copies of writs re-copied, inven- 
tories taken of effects, wardrobe ticked off by the 
tailor’s accounts, bygone toys of youth—billets-doux, 
snuff-boxes, canes, exhibited—discarded hobby-horses 
are trotted out—perhaps even a dissecting surgeon is 
called in to draw up a minute report of the state of 
the corpse and its viscera ; in short, nothing is spared 
that can make an item for the clerk to insert in his 
memoir. Outrageous as it may seem, this is scarcely 
an exaggeration. For example, who will dare to say 
that we do not know, at this very hour, more of Gold- 
smith’s affairs than he ever did himself? It is rather 
wonderful, than otherwise, that the literary character 
should shine out as it does after such a severe scru- 
tiny. 

It is not enough, however, that literary men 
will bear —— in point of conduct with any 
other class. We think the public are entitled to 
expect more than this; and to apply to them the 
words—‘ of those to whom much is given, much 
shall be required.’’ They are men of the highest 
culture, and ought to be men of the highest char- 
acter. As influencing the minds and morals of all 
readers—and the world is daily looking more and 
more to the books which men of genius write, for 
instruction—they ought to cultivate in themselves 
a high standard of character—the very highest 
standard of character—in order that those who 
study and contemplate them in their books, ma 
be lifted and lighted up by their example. Ata 
events, we think the public are not ee 
when they require that the great gifts with whic 
the leading minds i men have been endowed, 
shall not be prostituted for unworthy purposes, nor 
employed for merely selfish and venial ends. 
Genius is a great gift, and ought to be used wisely 
and uprightly for the elevation of the moral char- 
acter, and the advancement of the intellectual en- 
lightenment of the world at large. If not so em- 
shaped, genius and talent may be a curse to their 

ssor, and not a blessing to others—they may 
even be a fountain of bitterness and woe, i 
moral poison throughout society. 

We do not say that Theodore Hook was an au- 
thor of this latter class; but we do think that a 
perusal of his life, as written by one of his own 
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friends and admirers,* cannot fail to leave on the 
reader’s mind the impression, that here was a man 
gifted with the finest powers, in whom genius 
proved a traitor to itself, and false to ite high mis- 
sion. With shining abilities, .. fine aye 
sparkling wit, and great capacity for work, Hoo! 
pss tb have no ate pace in life than to 
sit as an ornament at the tables of the great—to 
buzz about their candles, and consume himself for 
their merriment and diversion. In the houses of 
titled men, who kept fine company and gave great 
dinners, he did but play the = of the licensed 
wit and jester—wearing the livery of his enter- 
tainers, not on his person, indeed, but in his soul ; 
bartering the glorious birthright of his superior 
intellect for a mess of pottage—as Douglas Jerrold 
has said, ‘‘ a mess of pottage served up at a lord’s 
table in a lord’s platter.” 
Theodore Hook was the son of a musical com- 
ae of some note in his day, and was born in 
ord Square, London, in 1788. He had an only 
brother, James, who afterwards became Dean of 
Worcester, and whose son, Dr. Hook, at present 
Vicar of Leeds, survives to do honor to the talents 
and reputation of the family. Theodore was, in 
early life, petted by his father, who regarded him 
asa prodigy. He was sent to school at Harrow, 
where he was the school-fellow of Byron and Peel, 
though not in the same form. But on the death 
of his mother, Mr. Hook took the boy from school, 
partly because he found his society an amusing 
solace, and also because he had discovered that he 
could turn the youth’s precocious talents to some 
profitable financial account, Already, at the age 
of fourteen, Theodore could play expertly on the 
piano, and sing pathetic as well as comic songs 
with remarkable expression. One evening he en- 
chanted the father especially, by his singing, to 
his own accompaniment, two new ballads, one 
grave and one gay. Whence the airs—whence the 
words? It turned out that the verses and the mu- 
sic were both Theodore’s own! Here was a mine 
for the veteran artist to work! Hitherto he had 
been forced to import his words; now the whole 
manufacture might be done at home. So young 
Hook was taken into partnership with his father, 
shortly after, at the age of sixteen ; and straight- 
way became a precocious man, admired of mu- 
sicians and players, the friends und boon com- 
panions of his father. Several of his songs ‘ took”’ 
on the stage, and he straightway became the pet 
-of the green-room. Night after night he hung 
about the theatres, with the privilege of admission 
before the curtain and behind it. Popular actors 
laughed at his jokes, and pretty actresses would 
have their bouquets Meer them by nobody but 
. Theodore. 
An effort was made by his brother—then advanc- 
ing in the church—to have the youth remove from 
this atmosphere of dissipation and frivolity ; and, 
at his urgent remonstrance, Theodore was entered 
a student at Oxford. But he carried his spirit of 
rebellious frolic with him, When the vice-chancel- 
lor, noticing his boyish appearance, said, ‘* You 
seem very young, sir; are you prepared to sign the 
thirty-nine articles?” ‘Oh, yes, sir,” briskly 
answered Theodore—* quite ready—forty, if you 
ease!” The dignitary shut the book ; but the 
brother apologized, the boy looked contrite, the ar- 
ticles were duly signed, and the young scape-grace 
matriculated at ‘Alma Mater. He was not yet to 


* Theodore Hook: A Sketch. Murray. London. 
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reside at Oxford, however, but returned to London 
to §° through a prescribed course ofreading. But, 
under his father’s eye,no studies could go on; and 
the youth’s head was full of farce. At sixteen, he 
began to write Vaudevilles for the stage, the music 
adapted to which was supplied by his father. The 
trifles succeeded, and the clever boy became a 
greater green-room pet than ever. He thus came 
In contact with Mathews and Liston, for whom he 
wrote farces. Hook was not over-particular about 
the sources from whence he cribbed his ‘* points '’’ 
he stole unscrupulously from all quarters. In the 
course of four years, he wrote more than ten plays, 
which had a considerable run of success at the time 


though they are now all but forgotten. Two of 
them have, nevertheless, been recently revived, 
namely, Exchange no Robbery, and Killing no 


Murder. Had he gone on writing plays, he would 
certainly have established a reputation as a first- 
rate farce-writer. But in his volatile humor, he 
must needs try novels; and forthwith, at twenty 
years old, he wrote Musgrave—a novel of ridiculous 
sentimentality, but sparkling and clever; yet it 
was a failure. About the same time, his life was 
a succession of boisterous buffvoneries, of which 
his Gilbert Gurney may be regarded as a pretty 
faithful record. Unquestionably, Hook wrote that 
novel chiefly from personal recollections ; it is his 
autobiography ; and in his diary, when speaking 
z its progress, he uses the words, ‘* Working at my 
ife.”’ 

Hook often used to tell the story—which he 
gives in detail in Gilbert Gurney—of Mathews and 
himself, when one day rowing to Richmond, being 
suddenly smitten by the sight of a placard at the 
foot of a Barnes garden—‘* Nobody permitted to 
land here—Offenders prosecuted with the utmost 
rigor of the law.’’ The pair instantly disembarked 
on the forbidden pont, nh the fishing-line was 
converted into a surveyor’s measuring tape ; the 
wags paced to-and-fro on the beautiful lawn— Hook, 
the surveyor, with his book and pencil in hand— 
Mathews, the clerk, with the cord and walking-stick, 
both soon pinned into the exquisite turf. Then 
suddenly opened the parlor-window of the man- 
sion above, and forth stepped, in blustering ire, a 
napkined alderman, who advanced with what haste 
he could against the intruders on his paradise. The 
comedians stood cool, and scarcely condescended 
to reply to his indignantinquiries. At length oozed 
out the gradual announcement of their being the 
agents of a new canal company, settling where the 
new cut was to cross the old gentleman’s pleasure- 
ground. Their regret was extreme at having “ to 
perform so Loy gee a duty,” but the public 
interests must regarded. Then came the 
alderman’s suggestion that the pair had better 
‘* walk in and talk the matter over ;’’ their reluct- 
ant acquiescence—* had only a quarter of an hour 
to spare’’—“‘ feared that it was of no use”’ their en- 
deavoring ‘to avoid the beautiful spot—the new 
cut must come through the grounds. However, 
in they went; the turkey was just served, an ex- 
cellent dinner followed, washed down with Madeira, 
Champagne, claret, and so on. At length the 
good fare produced its effect-—the projected branch 
of the canal was reconsidered—the city knight’s 
arguments were acknowledged to be of more and 
more weight. ‘‘ Really,’’ says the alderman, 
‘‘ this cut must be given up—but one bottle more, 
dear gentlemen.”’ Till at last it was getting dark 
—they were eight miles from Westminster Bridge. 
Hook then burst out into song, and narrated in 
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extempore verse the whole transaction, winding up 
with— 
And we greatly approve of your fare, 
Your cellar ’s as prime as your cook, 
And this clerk here is Mathews the player, 
And my name, sir, is—Theodore Hook ! 


The adventure forms the subject of a capital 
chapter in Gilbert Gurney, which many of our 
eaten may have read. 

But the maddest of Hook’s tricks was that 
known as the ‘‘ Berners Street Hoax,” which hap- 

ned in 1809, as follows :—Walking down Ber- 
ners Street one day, Hook’s companion (probably 
Mathews) called his attention to a particularly 
neat and modest house, the residence—as was 
inferred from the door-plate—of some decent sho 
keeper’s widow. “Ill lay you a guinea,”’ said 
Theodore, ‘‘that in one week that nice quiet 
dwelling shall be the most famous in all London.” 
The bet was taken, and in the course of four or 
five days Hook had written and posted one thousand 
letters, annexing orders to tradesmen of every sort 
within the bills of mortality, all to be executed on 
one particular day, and as nearly as possible at 
one fixed hour. From ‘* wagons of coals and po- 
tatoes,”’ says Gurney, ‘‘ to books, prints, feathers, 
ices, jellies, and cranberry tarts’—nothing in any 
way whatever available to any human being but 
was commanded from scores of rival dealers, scat- 
tered over the city, from Wapping to Lambeth, 
from Whitechapel to Paddington. It can only be 
feebly imagined what the crash and jam and tumult 
of that day was. Hook had provided himself with 
a lodging nearly opposite the fated house, where, 
with a couple of trusty allies, he watched the 
progress of the melodrama. The mayor and his 
chaplain arrived—invited there to take the death- 
bed confession of a peculating common-coun- 
eilman. There also came the Governor of the 
Bank, the Chairman of the East India Company, 
the Lord Chief Justice, and the Prime Minister,— 
above all, there came his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. ‘These all obeyed the summons, 
for every pious and patriotic — had been most 
movingly appealed to. They did not all reach 
Berners Street—the avenues leading to it _— 
jammed up with drays, carts, and carriages, al 
pressing on to the solitary widow’s house; but 
certainly the Duke of York’s military punctuality 
and crimson liveries brought him to the point of 
attack before the woman’s astonishment had 
risen to terror and despair. Most fierce were the 
prowilings of doctors and surgeons, scores of whom 

been cheated of valuable hours. Attorneys, 
teachers of all kinds male and female, hair-dressers, 
tailors, 47 preachers, parliamentary philan- 
thropists, had been alike victimized. There was 
an awful smashing of glass, china, larpsichords, 
and coach-pannels. fe a horse fell, never to 
rise again. Beer-barrels and wine-barrels were 
overturned and exhausted with impunity amidst 
the press of countless multitudes. It was a great 
' day for the pickpockets; and a great godsend to the 
newspapers. ‘I'hen arose many a fervent hue and 
ery for the detection of the wholesale deceiver and 
a. a in Hook’s own theatrical world 
é was instantly suspected, no sign escaped either 
him or his itn. He found it nom oar to 
be laid up for a week or two by a severe fit of illness, 
and then promoted re-convalescence by a few 
weeks’ country tour. He re-visited Oxford, and 
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professed an intention of commencing his residence 
there. But the storm blew over, and Hook re- 
turned with tranquillity to the ‘room. This 
was followed by other tricks and hoaxes, in one of 
which he made Romeo Coates his victim. These 
may be found detailed at some length in Gilbert 
Gurney, and in Mrs. Mathews’ Memoirs of her 
Husband, who was usually Hook’s accomplice in 
such kinds of mischief. 

One of Hook's extraordinary talents—which 
amounted in him to almost a genius—was his gift 
of singing improvised songs on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and under the influence of excited convivial 
feelings. He would sit down to the pianoforte, 
and, quite unhesitatingly, compose a verse upon 
every person in the room, full of the most pointed 
wit, and with the truest rhyme, gathering up, as 
he proceeded, every incident of the evening, and 
working up the whole into a brilliant song. He 
would often, like John Parry, sport with operatic 
measures, in which he would triumph over every 
variety of metre and complication of stanza. But 
John Parry’s exhibitions are carefully studied, 
whereas Hook's happiest effects were spontaneous 
and unpremeditated. The effect he produced on 
such occasions was almost marvellous. Sheridan 
frequently witnessed these exhibitions, and de- 
clared that he could not have believed such power 

sible, had he not witnessed it. Of course. 
Jook was usually stimulated by wine or punch 
when he ventured on such exploits; and it is 
recorded that during one of his songs, at which 
Coleridge was — every pane in the room 
window was riddled by the glasses flung through 
them by the guests, the host crowning the baccha- 
nalian riot by demolishing the chandelier with his 
goblet ! 

Hook’s fame as a wit, a jester, a talker, and an 
improvisatore singer, shortly reached the aristo- 
cratic circles, and he was invited to their houses to 
make sport for them. Sheridan mentioned him to 
the Marchioness of Ilertford as a most amusing 
fellow, and he was shortly after called upon to dis- 
play his musical and metrical faculty in her lady- 
a presence ; which he did. He was called, 
in like manner, to minister to the amusements of 
the Sybarite Prince Regent at a supper in Man- 
chester Square, and he so delighted His Ro 
Highness, that, on leaving the room, he said, ‘* Mr. 
Hook, I must see you and hear you again.”” Hook 
was only too glad to play the Merry Andrew to 
the prince ; and after a few similar evenings, His 
Royal Highness was so as to make inquiry 
about Hook’s position, when, finding he was with- 
out a profession or fixed income of any sort, he 
signified his opinion that ‘‘something must be 
done for Hook.”’ As the word of the prince was 
equivalent to a law, and quiet jobs were 
done in those days, Hook’s promotion followed as 
a matter of course. He was almost immediately 
after appointed accountant-general and treasurer to 
the colony of the Mauritius, with an income of 
£2,000 a year. Hook had no knowledge of ae- 
counts ; but he had the prince regent’s good word, 
and that was enough. He stayed five years in the 
Mauritius, paying no attention to the duties of his 
office, living in great style, a leading man on the 
turf, the very prince of Mauritian hospitality. 
But it came toa sad end. In March, 1818, Hook 
was arrested, while wee a friend’s house, 
and dragged, by torch-light, through crowded 
streets, to the common prison of the town, on a 
charge of embezzling the public moneys in the 
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colomal treasury to a large amount! From thence 
he was conveyed to England, tried before the law 
officers of the crown, and brought in as defaulter 
to the extent of £12,000. ‘This debt he never 
paid; though his earnings by his pen, for many 
years after, were very large. Into the merits of 
the case against Hook we shall not here enter ; 
but as the government which brought him to book 
was friendly to him, and under the influences of 
many of his personal friends, we must presume 
the charges to have been well-founded. The most 
favorable view of his case that can be taken is this 
—that somebody embezzled the colonial moneys ; 
but as Hook had no knowledge of accounts, and 
rarely took any concern in the treasury business, 
spending his £2,000 a year in the manner of a 
gentlemanly sinecurist, the colonial funds were 
** mumbled away,” and Hook being the responsi- 
ble party, was saddled with the blame. 

On reaching London again, to wait the issue of 
the government investigation, he was set at liberty 
on the attorney-general’s report, that there was no 
apparent ground for a criminal procedure ; and the 
case was treated as one of defalcation and civil 
prosecution only. In order to live, in the mean- 
while, Hook had recourse to his ever-ready pen. 
First, he wrote for magazines and newspapers ; then 
he tried a shilling magazine, called the Arcadian, 
of which only a few numbers were issued, when 
the publisher lost heart. In 1820, Sir Walter 


Scott accidentally met Hook at a dinner-party at | H 


Daniel Terry’s, and was delighted, as everybody 
could not help being, with Hook’s brilliant con- 
versation. Hook, notwithstanding the affair of 
his colonial defalcations, and the prosecution of 
him by the Audit Board, still held his ** good old 
Tory’’ views of politics ; and gratefully remembered 
his personal dilation to the Prince Regent, now 
the reigning monarch. He was consequently vio- 
lently opposed to the pretensions and partisans of 
Queen Caroline, The strong color of his politics 
induced Scott to mention Hook to a gentleman 
who shortly after applied to him to recommend an 
editor for a newspaper about to be established. 
To this circumstance his connection with the fa- 
mous John Bull is probably to be attributed. At 
all events, the John Bull shortly after came out, 
with Hook for its editor. But he preserved his 
incognito carefully for many years, which was the 
more nec? in consequence of the thick cloud 
which still hung over his moral character in con- 
nection with his colonial affair. Look threw him- 
, self with great fury into the ranks of the Georgites, 
and ager) many violent squibs against Queen 
Caroline and her friends, which excited a storm 
— indignation. The John Bull was gen- 

ly admitted to be the most powerful, unscrupu- 
lous, and violent advocate of the king’s cause ; 
whether it was the better for the advocacy, we 
shall not here venture todetermine. The paper was 
well supported with money, as was surmised, from 
** head-quarters ;"’ and for some years Hook’s in- 
come, from the John Bull alone, amounted to as 
much as £2,000 a year. At length, it began to 
ooze out that Hook was editor of the John Bull. 
Though furnishing nearly the whole of the articles 
and squibs which appeared in it, he at once indig- 
nantly denied the imputation in a “letter to the 
editor,”” in which he disclaimed and disavowed 
all connection with the paper. But, by slow 
degrees, the truth came out, and at last, all was 
known. The John Bull was denounced by many 
as a ‘‘reckless,’’ ‘“‘venomous,”’ ‘* mali t,”? 
** glandering,”’ “ lying,”’ publication ; and by others 
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it was defended as a “ spirited,’’ ‘* courageous,” 
** loyal,” and ‘* admirable’’ defender of the church, 
crown, and constitution. 

In 1823, Hook was arrested fur the debt of 
£12,000 which the authorities had finally decided 
that he stood indebted to the public exchequer. He 
was then confined in a sheriff's officer’s house in 
Shire Lane—a miserable, squalid neighborhood. 
He remained there for several months, during 
which his health seriously suffered. While shut 
up in Shire Lane, he made the acquaintance of Dr. 
William Maginn, who had recently come from 
Ireland, a literary adventurer, but soon fallen into 
the sheriff's officer's custody. It was a lucky 
meeting for both, however, as Maginn proved of 
great assistance to Hook in furnishing the requi- 
site amount of ‘ spicy’ copy for the columns of 
the John Bull. Hook was transferred to the rules 
of the King’s Bench, where he remained for a year, 
and afterwards succeeded in getting liberated ; 
but was told distinctly that the debt must hang 
over him until every farthing was paid. He then 
took a cottage at Putney, and reentered society 
again. He had for companion here a young woman, 
whom he ought to have married, that he did not 
—that he left upon the heads of his innocent off 
spring by her a stigma and a stain in the eyes of 
the world, was only, we regret to say, too much in 
keeping with the character and career of the reck- 
less ‘are and feeble-conscienced ‘Theodore 
ook. 

While living in his apartments at Temple 
Place, within the Rules of the King’s Bench, 
Hook had begun his career as a novelist. His first 
series of Sayings and Doings was very successful, 
and yielded him a profit of £2,000. The second 
and third series were equally successful. His other 
novels, entitled Marwell, The Parson’s Daughter, 
Love and Pride, were also successful novels, and 
paid him well. In 1836, he became the editor of 
the New Monthly Magazine, in which he published 
Gilbert Gurney (perhaps the raciest of all his 
novels, being chiefly drawn from his own personal 
experiences), and afterwards Gurney Married ; 
Jack Brag ; Births, Deaths, and Marriages ; Pre- 
cepts and Practice; and Fathers and Sons. These 
were all collected and republished afterwards in 
separate forms. The number of these works— 
thirty-eight volumes—which he wrote within six- 
teen years, at the time when he was editor and 
almost sole writer for a newspaper, and for several 
years the conductor of a magazine, argue a by no 
means idle disposition. Indeed, Hook worked very 
hard ; the pity is that he worked to so little pur- 
pose, and that he squandered the money with which 
he ought to have paid his debts (and he himself 
admitted that he was in justice responsible for 
£9,000) in vying with fashionable people to keep 
up appearances, and live a worthless life of dissi- 
pation, frivolity, and burlesque ‘ bon ton.”” For 
many years Hook must have been earning from 
£4,000 to £5,000 a year by his pen; and yet he 
was always poor! Sew did he spend his earn- 
ings! Let the friend who has written the sketch of 
him in the Quarterly Review explain the secret :— 

‘* In 1827 (after Code his house at Putney 
he took a higher flight. Fie became the tenant 
a house in Cleveland Row—on the edge, therefore, 
of what in one of his novels he describes as ‘ the 
real London—the s between Pall Mall on the 
south, and Piccadilly on the north, St. James’ 


Street on the west, and . House to the 
east.’ The residence was ome, and to per- 


sons ignorant of his domestic arrangements, ap- 
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ared extravagantly too large for his purpose ;— 
S have since ome | of it as inhabited oy 
man of distinction. He was admitted a member 
of divers clubs ; shone the first attraction of their 
House dinners ; and, in such as allowed of play, 
he might commonly be seen in the course of his 

rotractedevening. Presently he began to receive 
bivitations to great houses in the country, and, for 
week after week, often travelled from one to 
another such scene, to all outward appearance in 
the style of an idler of high condition. In a word, 
he had soon entangled himself with habits and 
eonnections which implied much curtailment of 
the time for labor at the desk, and a course of ex- 
penditure more than sufficient to swallow all the 
profits of what remained. To the upper world he 
was visible solely as the jocund convivialist of the 
elub—the brilliant wit of the lordly banquet—the 
dion of the crowded assembly—the star of a 
Christmas or Easter party in a rural palace—the 
unfailing stage-manager, prompter, author, and 
secasionally excellent comic actor, of the private 
theatricals, at which noble guardsmen were the 
valets, and lovely peeresses the soubrettes.”’ 

Thus did the brilliant Hook flutter like a dazzled 
moth around the burning taper of aristocracy, 
scorching his wings, and at length sinking de- 
stroyed by the seductive blaze, when he was at 
once swept away as some unsightly object. 

It was a feverish, miserable, unhealthy life, 
with scarcely a redeeming feature in it. To make 
up for she time devoted by him to the amusement 


ot gay aristocratic circles, and to raise the money |i 


wherewithal to carry on this brilliant dissipation, 
as well as to relieve himself of the pressure of his 
more urgent pecuniary embarrassments, Hook 
worked day and night when at his own house, 
often under the influence of stimulants, and thus 
increased the nervous agonies of a frame pre- 
aaturely wasted and exhausted. Meanwhile he 
was pressed by his publisher, into whose debt he 
had fallen ; and publishers, in such a case, are 
exacting, like everybody else in similar circum- 
stances. Debts—debts—forever debts—accumu- 
dated about Hook, each debt a grinning phantom, 
mocking at him even in the midst of his gayest 
pleasures. Little did his fine friends understand 
or reflect at what an expense of tear and wear he 
was devoting his evenings to their amusement. 
The ministramts of pleasure with whom they 
measured him, were dean all as idle as them- 
selves—elegant, accomplished men, easy in cir- 
cumstances, with leisure at command, who drove 
to the rendezvous after a morning divided between 
voluptuous lounging in a library-chair and health- 
ful exercise out of doors. But he came forth, at 
best, from a long day of labor at his writing-desk, 
after his faculties had been at the stretch—feeling, 
passion, thought, fancy, excitable nerves, suicidal 
brain all worked, perhaps well-nigh exhausted— 
compelled, since he came at all, to disappoint by 
silence, or to seek the support of tempting stimu- 
fants in his new career of exertion. - And 
we may guess what must have been the effect on his 
mind of the consciousness, while seated among the 
revellers of a princely saloon, that next morning 
must be—not given to the mere toil of the pen, 
but—divided between scenes in the backshops of 


three or four » irritated booksellers, and 
weary prowlings through the dens of city usurers 


for the means of discounting this long bill, staving 
off that attorney’s threat; not less commonly— 
even more urgently—of liquidating a debt of 
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honor to the grandee, or some of the smiling 
satellites of his pomp. 
‘* There is recorded (in his diary) in more than 
usual detail, one winter visit at the seat of a 
nobleman of almost unequalled wealth (Marquis 
of Hertford?)—evidently particularly fond of 
Hook, and always mentioned in terms of real 
gratitude—even affection. Tere was a large com- 
any, including some of the very highest names in 
ngland; the party seem to have remained 
together for more than a fortnight, or, if one went, 
the place was filled immediately by another not 
less distinguished by the advantages of birth and 
fortune ; Hook's is the only untitled name—except 
a led captain and chaplain or two, and some misses 
of musical celebrity. What a struggle he had to 
maintain! Every Thursday he must meet the 
printer of the John Bull to arrange the paper for 
Saturday’s impression. While the rest are shoot- 
ing or hunting, he clears his head as well as he 
can, and steals a few hours to write his articles, 
When they go to bed on Wednesday night, he 
smugzles himself into a post-chaise, and is carried 
fifty miles across the country to some appointed 
Blue Boar, or Crooked Billet. Thursday morning 
is spent in overhauling correspondence—in all the 
details of the editorship. He, with hard driving, 
gets back to the neighborhood of the castle when 
the dressing-bell is ringing. Mr. Hook’s servant 
has intimated that his master is slightly indis- 
ed; he enters the gate as if from a short walk 
in the wood ; in half-an-hour, behold him answer- 
ing placidly the inquiries of the ladies—his head- 
ache fortunately gone at last—quite ready for the 
turtle and champagne—-puns rattle like a hail- 
shower— that dear Theodore’ had never been 
more brilliant. At a decorous hour the great lord 
and his graver guests retire ; it is supposed that 
the evening is over—that the house is shut up. 
But Hook is quartered in a long bachelor’s gallery 
with half a dozen bachelors of far different calibre. 
One of them, a dashing young earl, proposes what 
the diary calls ‘something comfortable’ in his 
dressing-room. Hook, after his sleepless night 
and busy day, hesitates—but is persuaded. The 
broiled bones are attended by more champagne, 
Roman punch, hot brandy and water, finally ; for 
there are plenty of butlers and grooms of the 
chamber ready to minister to the delights of the 
distant gallery, ever productive of fees to man and 
maid. ‘The end is, that they play deep, and that 
Theodore loses a great deal more money than he 
had brought with him from town, or knows how to 
come at if he were there. But he rises next 
morning with a swimming, bewildered head, 
and, as the fumes disperse, perceives that he 
must write instantly for money. No difficulty is 
to be made ; the fashionable tailor (a/ias merciless 
Jew) to whom he discloses the case, must on any 
terms remit a hundred pounds by return of post. 
It is accomplished—the debt is discharged. 
Thursday comes round again, and again he escapes 
to meet the printer. This time the printer brings 
a payment of salary with him, and Hook drives 
back to the castle in great glee. Exactly the same 
scene occurs a night or two afterwards. The 
salary all goes. When the time comes for him at 
last to leave his splendid friend, he finds that he 
has lost a fortnight as respects a book that must 
be finished within a month or six weeks ; and that 
what with travelling expenses hither and thither 
(he has to defray the printer’s too), and losses at 
play to silken coxcombs—who consider him an 
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admirable jack-pudding, and also as an invaluable 
pigeon, since he drains his glass as well as fills it 
—he has thrown away more money than he could 
have earned by the labor of three months in his 
own room at Fulham, But then the rumble of the 
green chariot is seen well stocked with pheasants 
and hares, as it pauses in passing through town at 
Crockford’s, the Carlton, or the Athenzeum ; and 
as often as the Morning Post alluded to the noble 
peer’s Christmas court, Mr. Theodore Hook’s name 
closed the paragraph of ‘ fashionable intelligence.’ 
But at last the end of all came, and the poor 
jester and bon vivant strutted off the stage. To 
the last, even when positively ill, he could not 
refuse an invitation to dine with titled people. 
To the last—a padded-up old man—he tried to be 
effervescent and gay. He died in August, 1841, 
and the play was ended. Some may call such a 
life as this a tragedy, and a painful one it seems. 
To look at it now, there appears little genuine mirth 
in it; the laughter was all hollow. As for the 
noble and titled friends for whom Hook had made 
so much merriment during his unhappy life, they 
let him die overburthened with debt, and go to his 
rave unwept and unattended. They did nothing 
or his children—it is true they were such as the 
respectable world usually disown ; they did not, so 
far as we know, place a stone at the place where their 
jester was laid to sleep. Notwithstanding Theodore 
ook’s naturally brilliant powers—his sagacity, 
his humor, his genius—we fear that the verdict of 
his survivors and of posterity will be—That here 
was the life of a greatly gifted man worse than 
wasted. 





From the Dublin U. Magazine. 
MOORISH ROMANCE. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF JOSE ZORILLA.* 
(De la Luna 4 los refletos, &c.) 


Briaut by the moon’s reflected ray, 
Far away, 
A Moorish Tower is shown, 
Where the pure Darro’st limpid tide 
Doth darkly glide 
Beneath its walls of stone. 


The sombre elms that o’er the river 
Rustle and quiver, 
Make music to the ear ; 
The wand’ring airs thro’ rush and sedge, 
That fringe the edge, 
Breathe murmurs sweet to hear. 


The buds that ope beside the strand 
Of yellow sand, 
Their fragrance exhale ; 
Thrilling with joy in green retreat, 
*Mid blossoms sweet, 
Nestles the nightingale 


Down from the rock, with magic gleam 
The silver stream 
Falls like a diamond shower : 
In every drop of bead-like sheen 
Is imaged seen 
The oriental tower. 


There stands in open balcony 
Of turret high, 
A form so fair and young ; 
*T is the Sultana singing low 
To the water’s flow, 
A lay in Arab tongue, 
* A modern poet, who began to be known in Madrid 


about 1833. 
+ A little river of Granada. 





And thro’ the genial atmosphere 
It echoes clear, 
Her melancholy strain ; 
Till wafted thence, ’mid zephyr’s sighs 
Its music dies 
Far o’er the grassy plain. 


The linnet sings, aloud replying, 
Like rival vying. 
In tender song with her : 
He hops from glowing bed to bed 
Of tulips red 
In the rich and gay parterre. 


The while she sang (the linnet still 
With ready trill 
His due responses made) 
Below, the jealous Moor was watching, 
Her accents catching, 
Hid in the garden’s shade. 


** A Moslem’s love is mine,’’ she said, 
** And on my head 
A jewell’d coronet ; 
But tell me, flower, with joy to bless 
My loveliness, 
What lacks the harem yet ? 


‘¢ They give me carpet, cushion, shawl, 
So gorgeous all, 
Nor blooming wreaths forget. 
My garden, say! with joy to bless 
My loveliness, 
What lacks the harem yet ? 


‘* They give me baths and feasts, and bowers, 
With brightest flowers, 
Like those of Eden, set : 
But, river, say! with joy to bless 
My loveliness, 
What lacks the harem yet? 


**They give me plumes as soft and white 
As sea-foam light, 
And veils for my locks of jet : 
Say, nightingale ! with joy to bless 
My loveliness, 
What lacks the harem yet? 


** Nought that can cloud my brow is here, 
Or bring a tear 
My sunny eyes to wet : 
But tell me, Moon ! with joy to bless 
My loveliness, 
What lacks the harem yet ?’’ 


Traced by the lamp upon the wall, 
A shadow tall 
The singer has descried— 
She turns, and in her balcony 
He meets her eye ; 
The Moor is at her side. 


‘* Hast thou not castles?’’ (asks the Moor,) 
** Pearls, golden store, 
Garland, and carkanet ? 
Tell me, my fair ! with joy to bless 
Thy loveliness, 
What lacks the harem yet ? 


‘* Say, can the garden, or the stream, 
Or day’s bright beam, 
Or bud, or bird afford 
One joy that thou, my life! in vain 
Wouldst seek to gain 
From me, thy loving lord ? 


‘Then say, e’en thy caprice to please 
What lacks of ease, 
Or love, or wealth to thee ?’’ 
«* Ah, Master mine! yon birds that sing 
Where flow’ rets spring, 
Have—air and liberty! ”’ 











“THE EMPIRE” AND ITS CONTINGENCIES. 


From the Spectator, 16th Oct. 
‘6 THE EMPIRE’ AND ITS CONTINGENCIES. 


Louis NaPo.eon is rapidly casting his presiden- 
tial skin, and before many weeks he will soar into 
the heaven of his ambition—a full-blown, gorgeous, 
purple Emperor. The Vestiges of Creation can 
show no more astounding development than the 
somewhat seedy swell of six years since, trans- 
formed, by the magic of baseness and cunning mu- 
tually acting and reacting, into the absolute sove- 
reign of the fair land of France and her thirty 
millions of inhabitants—the unquestioned lord and 
master of life, liberty, and property, from the Alps 
to the Atlantic, from the fortresses of Belgium to 
the peaks of the Pyrenees. Yes! it isaccomplished. 
The farce of official solicitation has been played 
long enough, and, dropping his transparent mask, 
the hero of the victory of the Boulevards conde- 
scends to open his august lips, and to ‘ accept” 
the empire. ‘‘ Speech is silvern, but silence is 
golden.”” Golden at least to his earth-seeking eye 
must seem the reward which he has won by his 
great talent for silence. And, indeed, many a 
pettier prize has been gained at infinitely greater 
expense of human life and mere physical suffering, 
but never, perhaps, did conqueror or usurper stride 
onward to his glittering fom through a deeper 
mire of personal crime and national humiliation 
than has paved the path to his theatric throne for 
this Elliston of great men, this model of Imperial 
deportment, this Turvey-drop imitator of the first 
criminal of Europe. 

Well, France accepts him—France has always 
been such a connoisseur of deportment !—not only 
accepts him, but hails him Saviour, and parodies 
into wretched adulation to him the Christian 
world’s prayer, so sacred both in its origin and its 
associations—the prayer everywhere of the uni- 
versal church and of the child at its mother’s knee 
—that even a French placeman might have been 
expected to abstain from defiling it. France, we 
say, accepts him ; and, with one passing and un- 
controllable protest on behalf of human kind and 
human progress, even on behalf of his victimized 
accomplice France herself, for the sake of the few 
righteous men that are numbered among her 
children, we accept him as a fact in history—as we 
comes cholera—as we accept plague, pestilence, 
and famine. The ways of Providence are inscrut- 
able, and there is a hand behind the veil which 
works the puppets, and regulates their apparently 
spontaneous movements to higher ends than we 
ean at timesdiscern. We know no time when this 
faith was more demanded than ut present—was 
more essential to a calm, patient attitude, in the 
face of European history—to that temper of mind 
which retains its cheerfulness amid all outward per- 
plexities, and still goes on bravely acting, and 
firmly believing that right is ever becoming might, 
and that eternal justice and goodness are able at 
all times to vindicate their ways to man. 

But this approaching denouement of the French 
melodrame affects us in our interests as well as in 
our sympathies, as citizens of England and members 
of the European community of nations, no less than 
as citizens of the world and members of a common 
race. New elements are thrown by it into the 

roblems of European politics. It is i ible to 

oubt that the foundation of a Napoleonic dynast, 
with absolute power in France is an event in whic 
Europe, and England in particular, is scarcely less 
interested than ce herself. The question for 
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us is, whether it renders probable any and what 
changes in our national relations with France - 
whether it is likely or not to give an impulse to 
those passions and designs, on the part of the 
bi pos ga and his subjects, of which Europe 
an in England in particular stand in suspicion 
and distrust. 

It would, in the first place, be blinding one’s 
eyes to the real meaning and tendency of the act, 
to read it by itself, and as a simple constitution 
of a permanent central authority in a neighbor 
country. It is to all intents and purposes a re- 
vival of something past, a recurrence to a chain of 
national ideas forcibly broken by the united 
strength of Europe in 1815. The new Empire is 
studiously and ostentatiously proclaimed as the 
continuance of that to which Waterloo put an end ; 
so ostentatiously that the puerile affectation is 
borrowed from Legitimacy of filling up the interval 
with the style and title of a prince who never 
reigned, and ignoring the existence during that 
period not only of the restored Bourbons, but even 
of a king as freely chosen by the nation itself as 
even this Louis Napoleon can pretend to have been 
chosen. The heredlitery right of the Bonapartes to 
rule in France, the revival of the empire with all 
its claims personal and national, could not be as- 
serted with more emphasis or significance.. And 
they must have studied Louis Napoleon’s character 
and career very superficially who do not know that 
he is well aware of and keenly alive to the full ex- 
tent of those claims, as well as to the fact that in 
proclaiming himself the heir of the emperor he 
proclaimed himself the heir of an inheritance of ag- 
gression and conquest, limiting his intention of 
realizing that inheritance only by the power which 
circumstances may throw into his hands. If any 
overt acts are needed still to confirm this interpre- 
tation of what he includes in his heirship to his 
uncle, let his declaration at Marseilles speak ; let 
his arrogant and intolerable treatment of Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Piedmont, reveal the open secret, 
Without a doubt, he inherits his uncle’s conquests, 
his uncle’s hatreds; and, so far as he conceives 
actions under the form of duties, he inherits the duty 
of avenging the defeat and dethronement of that 
uncle, par bo own long years of obscurity, penury, 
and exile, that thence resulted. 

All this seems logically and practically involved 
in the pretension of succeeding by hereditary right 
to the vacant throne of Napoleon I. But, apart 
from inferences so drawn, let simply the known 
temper of the man and of the people over whom he 
rules be taken into account, and the probable im- 
pulse estimated that will be given to this temper 
and to the designs which spring from it by the re- 
vival of the imperial dignity in the person of Louis 
Napoleon. Is not the extension of French terri- 
tory in the direction of the Rhine and the Scheldt 
and the mountains of Savoy, to say nothing of 
Italy, a dream that has perpetually haunted, a 
passion that has perpetually instigated the imagin- 
ation of that portion of the French people on which 
Louis Napoleon principally relies? Does any one, 
familiar at this moment with the table-talk and the 
railway-talk of the French, doubt that an attempt 
upon England would be a most —— measure— 
one likelier than any other to place uis Napoleon, 
even if he utterly failed, higher in the tions 
of the army and of all but the trading classes (if 
even that exception can be made) than he stands 
at present? Is the inclination to war for the ag- 
grandizement of France, or merely for the annoyance 
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and humiliation of England, not likely to receive 
an impulse both in the mind of Louis Napoleon and 
of the French people, from his attainment of the 
sae He believes or pretends to believe in 

estiny and in his star, just as his uncle did. He 
has always expressed himself under a kind of fatal 
but regretted necessity of invading England if he 
had the : agen = He must by this time have 
come really tc persuade himself that he can ac- 
complish whatever he sets his heart upon. This 
final seal of success can have no other effect than 
to make him suppose himself irresistible, to seduce 
him into the notion that no scheme is absurd or 
gigantic to which he applies his will, and the 
peculiar talents which are the instruments of that 
will. His will must be more than human not to 
have become intoxicated by his recent career. 
Ambition grows by what it feeds on; and France 
is more than ever the arm which his will moves as 
it might the muscles of his body. But in this case 
the arm would itself be a willing agent. With the 
empire are revived, as we said, all the traditions 
of the empire, for people as well as prince. Thirty- 
seven years of peace are as if the echo of the last 
gun were yet booming over the plain of Waterloo ; 
the ‘‘ entente cordiale”’ vanishes before the ‘ idées 
Napoléoniennes ;’’ all that statesmen and men of 
letters and men of commerce have done during that 
period to supplant the old animosities of the two 
nations with a new growth of more generous sen- 
timents, of better knowledge, of mutual interest, is 
uprooted and whirled aloft before the hurricane of 
the passions, the fanaticism, and the vanity of the 
imperial wera. ‘There is another consideration, less 
, but not less practical, fuunded on 
general principles of human nature. The most 
quarrelsome man and the most quarrelsome nation 
will be those who have least occasion to be satistied 
with themselves, who have done something to for- 
feit their self-respect. The gambler, the adven- 
turer, the man who is conscious of deeds which 
would, if positively established, deprive him of his 
social standing, is notoriously the bully, the duel- 
list, touchy and irriteble on the score of that per- 
sonal honor which, no longer supported by his own 
consciousness, needs the stronger confirmation 
from the lips and looks of others. By an analo- 

ous principle, nations ashamed and uneasy under 
bnete and political degradation, are likely to be 
quick in taking affront, and long in nursing re- 
ve A showy, blustering bearing towards 
foreign nations seems some compensation for the 
loss of independence at home. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the energies, the passions, and the 
activities, which can find no scope in political life, 


obvious perhaps 


all go to swell the desire for military glory and ex- | , po 


citement. If we had to name two causes that 
would make a nation a dangerous and disagreeable 
neighbor, we could select no two more pregnant 
with evil consequences than the irritation arising 
from self-reproach, and the vacuity resulting from 
the sudden cessation of so grand an employment 
for human activity as that afforded by free politi- 
cal life. 

Against these contingencies we have the assur- 
ance of the emperor-elect, that the empire means 
peace, and that he means ; together with 
such confidence as may be placed on the condition 
of our national defences, among which, the nation- 
al valor and hardihood, physical and moral, and 
the habit of bearing arms, are far more important 
than either fortresses or cannon on land, and 
on a level at least with well-manned and well- 
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¢ ~ ships in the Channels surrounding our 
island. Upon the former source of confidence it 
is needless that we should comment. Plainly 
speaking, the latter is our sole ground of assurance 
and hope of safety. It seems to us that the defin- 
itive announcement of the empire ought to be a 
proclamation and a warning to the rulers and to 
the people of this country to bestir themselves with 
double alacrity in this long-neglected and now not 
_ sufficiently considered matter of national de- 
ence. 





From Punch. 
WESTMINSTER THEATRE. 


A NEw piece, adapted from Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
was read at the Westminster Theatre, preparatory to 
the opening of that establishment. The piece seems 
likely to be successful, owing, probably, as much to 
the consummate versatility and talent of the actors 
engaged, as to any intrinsic merit of the work itself. 
We have extracted the following scene. Wemay men- 
tion that emblematical ribbons, bills, measures, and 
so forth, are a peculiar sort of African charm, which 
niggers always wear about their persons. 


DRAMATI3 PERSON. 

Topsy (a Nigger, taken into the house- 

hold of Mr. Bull, and whose former mas- 
ter was a Buckinghamshire farmer) 

Miss Feely (housekeeper to Mr. Bull) . . 

— } (well tried Servants of Mr. Bull’s) ; + ty along 
Other Niggers, Lord Derby, Lord Malmesbury, Mr. 

Walpole, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, &c., &c. 


Mr. Ben. Disraeli. 
Miss Victoria Regina. 


The Scene is laid in Miss Feely’s sitting-room, which 
commands a view of St. James’ Park. Miss Feely 
makes Topsy stand opposite her. 

Miss F. Now, Topsy, who were your political pa- 
rents ? 
Topsy. Dun’ no, Missis—never had none. 
(Grinning. 
Miss F. Never had any—whatdo you mean? Of 
what party were you born? 
Topsy. Never was born. [ With a grin. 
Miss F. How long have you served your former 
master ? 
Topsy. Dunt ’zactly know, Missis. 
Miss F. Don’t know, Topsy! One year or sev- 
eral? 
Topsy. Several, off and on, ’ should think. 
Miss F. Now, tell me who made you politically ? 
Topsy. Nobody as I knows on. Don’t think no- 
body never made me. I ’spect I growed. 
[Looking amazed and twinkling his eyes. 
Miss F. What did you do for your former master? 
Topsy. Laws, nothin’, Missis—jawed a bit nows 
and thens. 
Miss F. What can you do, Topsy ? 
Topsy. Anythin’. Chiefly I is good at climbin’ up 
ll. [ Grinning. 
Miss F. Now, Topsy, what are your politics ? 
Topsy. Laws, Missis, ’most anything. 
Miss F. Why, Topsy, what ’s this? 
[Pulling at a ribbon which was hanging out of 
Topsy’s pocket. 
Topsy. Laws, why that ar’s the ribbon I had at 
late Mas’r’s. 
Miss F. But here is another besides. 
Topsy. Laws, why that’s John’s ribbon; how 
could it ’a got in my pocket ? 
Miss F. Topsy, you naughty thing, don’t tell me 
a lie ; you stole that ribbon. 
Topsy. Missis, I declare for ’t I didn’t. Never 
seed it till this blessed minnit. 
[Miss Feely becomes so indignant that she shakes 
Topsy, which causes some papers to fall. 
Miss F. re you ! will you tell me you didn’t 
steal the ribbon ? 








A YANKEE MESSAGE TO THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


Topsy. Laws, now, if that isn’t John’s M’litia 
Bill (looking rather guilty). Imind John lost it one 
night, and I jest picked it up. 

Miss F. You’ve tried to change its appearance, 
you naughty thing. Now, Topsy, confess what else 
you ’ve stolen. 

Topsy. Well, I took John’s Chancery Reform Bill, 
and bout half his Parliamentary Reform Bill, what 
he had round his neck when he lost his M’litia Bill, 
and bits of Joe’s measure, what he ’s al’ays losin’. 

Miss F. Bless me, what a thief! (hopelessly.) Is 
there anything you have not stolen, Topsy ? 

Topsy. Laws! Missis. There ’s the Income Tax 
Repeal Bill. 

Miss F. Now run, Topsy, you naughty thing, and 
get me the Reform Bills you stole from John and Joe, 
and what you have of your own. Mr. Bull wants 
them directly. 

Topsy. Laws, Missis, I can’t. 

Miss F. What a story, Topsy! 
minute, or I ’1] discharge you. 

Topsy. I can’t, Missis (with loud protestations, 
and tears and groans). They ’s loomin’, they is. 

Miss F. You naughty creature! Why did you 
tell me you ’d got them ? 

[Quite bewildered at this incomprehensible language. 

Topsy. ’CauseI’s wicked, Lis ; I’s mighty wicked 
anyhow. I can’t help it. 

[At this moment John and Joe enter together ; 
John wearing his bill still round his neck, 
and Joe with bits of his measure stuck all 
over his person as usual. 

Miss F. Why, John and Joe, how did you get 
those again ? 

[Pointing to the bill and to the measure. 

J. and J. (together). Dese ar? had dese ar all de 
time. Can’t pass dem nohows. 

Miss F. What in the world did you tell me you 
took those things for ? 

Topsy (rubbing eyes and whining). Why, Missis 
said I must ’fess or Mas’r would turn me away, and 
I could n’t think of nothin’ else to ’fess. 

Miss F. But of course I did n’t want you to con- 
fess things you didn’t do. That’s telling a lie just 
as much as the other. 

Topsy. Laws, now, is it? 

[ With innocent wonder. 

J.and J. (Looking indignantly at Topsy). Da’r 
a’nt no such thing as truth in that limb. 

Another scene deserves mention. Topsy is amongst 
his fellow-niggers, perched on a high stool in Mr. 
Bull’s house in Downing Street. John and Joe have 
both been dismissed in disgrace, owing to Topsy’s 
wicked manceuvring. 

Topsy log. Law! you niggers, does you know 
you ’s all sinners? Well, you is, all on you; Miss 
Feely says so ; but, lor, ye an’t any on ye up to me. 
I’s so awful wicked, there can’t nobody do nothin’ 
with me. I used to keep old Mas’r swearing at me 
half de time. I ’spects I’s the wickedest crittur in 
the world. 

[Here Topsy cuts a somersault and comes up 
brisk and shining on to a higher stool next 
him, displacing, with much violence, a sus- 
picious brother nigger, who is admirably 
acted by Lord Derby. 


Get them this 





From Hogg’s Instructor. 


A YANKEE MESSAGE TO THE BRITISH GOV- 
ERNMENT.* 


I was once strolling on the beautiful prairies, | Y 


and perceived in my ee @ little in advance, a 
tall, gaunt Yankee. He stood erect, leaning on his 


* From Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketehes Afloat and 
Ashore. By Captain Mackintosh, R. N. 
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rifle, watching my approach. As I never met 
anything but the utmost civility and attention on 
my rambles, I went up to him with my usual con- 
fidence. On approaching, he addressed me as 
follows :-—‘* Well, captin, how are you?” —* Ve 
well,’ replied I; ** how does the world wag wit 
you t’—**T have a duty to perform, captin,’’ he 
replied.—*‘ Fire away, and do your duty,’’ rejoined 
I, wondering what duty my stalwart Yankee friend 
had to perform.—‘ Well, captin,” he continued, 
** you are not at all starched up, as I thought all 
Britishers were. You wear tow breeches, and 
don’t think more of yourself than any of us. 
Moreover, I see you carry a large jarthe other day, 
and I know you have lots of dollars. Well, then, 
it is my duty to ask you to take adrink.’’ ‘“* With 
all my heart,”’ returned I; and we repaired to my 
friend’slog-house. After a social glass and sund 
shaking of hands, my Yankee friend told me his 
history. ‘I fit in Mexico,”’ said he. ‘TI like- 
wise fit the Jnjuns in Californey, and have had 
good deal of experience in savage warfare. M 
name is Captin Ezekiah Conclin Brum, and I think 
ou are the best Yankee Britisher I ever seed. 
ow, then, captin, I have a proposal to make to 
the British Government ; but, before I tell it you, 
I’ll explain what made me fust think of it. When 
I returned from fitting the Injuns in Californey, I 
read in the papers the account of your fitting the 
Injuns at the Cape of Good Hope. Well, I wanted 
to find out all about it, so I sent to England, by a 
relation of mine who is mate of a liner, for a 
British infantry musket, with all the fixins. About 
six weeks ago it arrived here, and here it is, 
captin”’ (going to a corner, and bringing out a 
regulation musket). ‘* Well, captin, did ever you 
see such a clumsy varment in all your born days? 
Now, captin, look out of the doorway—do you see 
that blased stump? It is seven feet high, and 
broader than any man. It’s exactly one hundred 
and fifty yards from my door. I have fired that 
clumsy varment at the stump till my head ached, 
and my shoulder was quite sore, and have hardly 
hit it once. Now, then, captin, look’ee here’ 
(taking up his seven-barrelled, revolving rifle, and 
letting fly one barrel after the other). ‘I guess 
you will find seven bullets in the d/ased stump. I 
will, however, stick seven playing cards on the 
stump, in different places, and if you choose will 
hit them all.”-—‘‘ You are very skilful,’’ I ex- 
claimed.—*‘ There are plenty more quite as skilful 
as me,” he responded ; ‘* but, captin, let me ask 
you, would you fit me with that machine, bag’net 
and all, against my rifle at one hundred and fift 
yards t’’—** No, thank you,’’ I hastily answered, 
‘*T had rather not.’’—‘* Would you like to be one 
of two, or three, or even six, with bag’net fixed 
and all?” urged he.—** No,”’ I replied, * certainly 
not. You would have. the best chance by far.” 
‘¢ Now, then, comes my offer to the British Gov- 
ernment. Will you make it to them from me?”’ 
—‘‘ No,” replied I.‘ If 1 made the finest offer in 
the world to the British Government, the chances 
are they would not read it. If they did, they 
would only sneer at me, and call me officious and 
impertinent, and very likely put a black mark 
against my name. cannot therefore present 
our offer ; but I will put it in print, if you like, 
and the public can judge of its merits.”’ ‘‘ Well, 
then, my offer to the British Government is as 
follows :—I, yyy Brunn, say may | 
by the rs e last war at the of 
Good ope cost ten million dollars (two millions 


™~™ . ? 
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sterling) to the British Government ; and that it is 
likely the present war will cost quite as much, and 
be a protracted affair. I, Ezekiah Conclin Brunn, 
have a high opinion of the bravery of the British 
soldiers, but a very contemptuous opinion of their 
arms. I, Ezekiah Conclin Brunn, will undertake 
to enlist five thousand Yankee marksmen, each 
armed with a seven-barrelled revolving rifle, or any 
better weapon that may turn up, and kill or dis- 
perse all the Injuns on the British territory at the 
Cape of Good Hope, within six months of our land- 
ing there ; conditionally, that the survivors are 
paid the sum of five million dollars on the ex- 
tirpation of the Injuns and settlement of peace ; 
thus saving half the expense, and great numbers 
of British soldiers. In course, the British Gov- 
ernment must send us over in their brass-bottomed 
nts. This will be easy, as we can stow ver 
close, having little or no baggage’’—** You think 
your five thousand ‘ marksmen’ could do it in six 
months *’’ said I.—‘‘ Sartin,”’ he replied; ‘* we 
should be ekal to thirty thousand troops with such 
tarnal, stiff, clumsy consarns, as them reg’lation 
muskets is. We should do it slick right away.” 
** Suppose you were successful,’’ I rejoined, ** what 
would you and your Yankee marksmen do after- 
wards ?’’—** Do afterwards?” echoed he ; “ why, 
many would settle in the country, and show them 
how to go ahead.””—* And,’’ added I, ‘turn it 
into a republic before long.’’—*‘ In course, that is 
sure to follow afore long, whether we go or stay. 
But I tell ’ee what it is, captin ; this here gold in 
Australy will bring on a republic there, while you 
Britishers are dreaming about it.’’—*‘ Good-by, 
Captain Ezekiah Conclin Brum,” I exclaimed, as 
I shook hands heartily at parting. ‘I will print 
your proposal. It will have the ge of 
novelty, at any rate.’’—** Good-by, captin. Won’t 
you take achaw! But mind you write, and tell me 
all about it.’’ 





From the Spectator, 16th Oct. 
PROGRESS OF THE ARCTIC SEARCH. 


Tue despatches brought by the Prince Albert 
from the Arctic seas place us in possession of a 
considerable extent of knowledge, which comprises 
nothing to point to a fatal termination of the Frank- 
lin expedition, but negatively points to the absence 
of any such result within the field explored. The 
Prince Albert appears to have left Beechy Island 
on the evening of August the 24th; at that time, 
the exploring force had searched Cape Riley, Nav 
Board Inlet, Beechy Island, not only without find- 
ing any document—which might have been de- 
stroyed or cast aside hy beasts—but Franklin had 
left no document. A contemporary remarks that 
the Admiralty had expressed no wishes to that 
effect ; but usage in such regions, Franklin's exact 
habits, and the animated zeal of his officers, make 
it improbable that they should have forgotten that 
duty, merely because they were not reminded of it. 
The most remarkable fact of this kind is the absence 
of any document in the cachot on Beechy Island ; 
but that island, indeed, may now be deemed to 
stand at so early a stage of the Arctic path that 
the arrival of the expedition thus far was merely a 
matter of course. On the whole, the conclusion 
is, that at none of the prominent places on the 

rtals of these closed seas had Franklin tried to 

eave a memento of his passage. 

Mr. William Kennedy, the commander of the 
Prince Albert, had made two expeditions from 
Batty Bay; one to Fury Point, and another, in 
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mid winter, as far west as Brentford Bay, and 
onward traversing the north coast of Somerset,— 
a range extending six hundred miles from their 
ship ‘as the crow flies,” but including a round of 
double that distance. No signs of Franklin ; but 
at the westernmost part a channel was discovered, 
running south-west. 

When the Prince Albert left Beechy Island, 
Captain Pullen, in the North Star, was there, laid 
up in winter-quarters ; Sir Edward Belcher in the 
Assistance, with the tender Pioneer under Lieu- 
tenant Osborn, had proceeded up the Wellington 
Channel, which was open to an unprecedented 
degree, and some days had elapsed without his 
return ; while Captain Kellet, in the Resolute, 
with the tender Intrepid under Captain M’Clin- 
tock, had gone up the open water in Barrow’s 
Strait towards Melville Island, to form a dépét for 
the Behring’s Strait expedition, should it reach 
that point. Sir Edward was sanguine of his sue- 
cess In penetrating to Queen Charlotte’s Sound, 
and he had provided for the probability of his not 
returning. It was on the farther shores of Welli 
ton Channel that he expected to find the traces o 
the Franklin party. 

The latest intelligence defines with great proba- 
bility the actual amount of our knowledge. Al- 
though considerable portions of Regent's Inlet 
remained to be explored, every indication now 
points to the channel _ by Belcher as the 
portal to the west ; and in the anterior part of the 
region Franklin was not. What, then, had be- 
come of him since his stay at Beechy Island in 
1846? Had he succeeded with his whole expedi- 
tion, save the men whose bodies were found there, 
in preceding Belcher up the Wellington Channel ; 
or had his ships been swallowed up before he 
reached that portal from Beechy Island? That 
his ships should founder, in the ordinary sense of 
that word, and leave no recognizable trace, is too 
wide a conjecture for probability. But the absence 
of anything to mark his movements in the seas 
after his leaving Beechy Island, irresistibly re- 
minds us of the two ships seen floating on the ice 
off the Newfoundland bank, and of the stran 
wrecks seen in the water near the Western Islan 
at a later date. One thing seems to be clear ; his 
ships had either been removed, or had passed on. 

if they had been removed, what had become of 
the crews? Traces of them also should have been 
found, unless they had taken to their boats in the 
open sea, and so perished; or unless they had 
og on without their ships. The remains of 

ars and other animals found floating in the 
Wellington Channel, and evidently the leavings of 
beasts that had been used at least fur human food, 
suggest hopes which are far too vague to be dwelt 
upon ; though we remember Mr. Rae's argument, 
that a party in those extreme regions might sub- 
sist by the chase, or at least eke out its portable 
stores by that means. 

Further light on these questions might have 
heen already obtained, if delays, jealousies, and 
lukewarmness had not checked inquiry. The de- 
lays at head-quarters naturally codperated with 
ice and disappointment to cool the zeal of the men 
that did go, and more than one opportunity like 
that now seized by Belcher has been lost. But 
those neglects belong to the past ; opportunity Aas 
at length been seized ; and the next reports from 
Belcher, come by whichsoever strait they may, by 
Davis’, or Behring’s, must be awaited with un- 

interest. ' ‘ 
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From the National Intelligencer. 
THE LEPERS IN JERUSALEM. 


In my rambles about Jerusalem I passed on 
several occasions through the quarter of the Lepers. 
Apart from the interest attached to this unfortu- 
nate class of beings (arising from the frequent 
allusion made to them in the Scriptures), there is 
much in their appearance and mode of life to attract 
attention and enlist the sympathy of the stranger. 
Dirt and disease go revoltingly together here ; 
gaunt famine stalks through the streets; a con- 
stant moan of suffering swells upon the dead air, and 
sin broods darkly over the ruin it has wrought in 
that gloomy and ill-fated spot. Wasted forms sit 
in the doorways ; faces covered with white scales, 
and sightless eyes, are turned upward ; skeleton 
arms, distorted and foetid with the ravages of lep- 
rosy, are outstretched from the foul moving mass ; 

a low howl is heard, the howl of the stricken 
for alms ; alms, oh stranger, for the love of God! 
alms to feed the inexorable destroyer! alms to 
prolong this dreary and hopeless misery! Look 
upon it, stranger, you who walk forth in all your 

ride and strength and breathe the fresh air of 
eaven ; you who have never known what it is to 
be shunned by your fellow-man as a thing unclean 
and accursed ; you who deem yourself unblest with 
all the blessings that God has given you upon 
earth ; look upon it, and learn that there is a 
misery upon all that you have conceived in your 
loomiest hours—a misery that can still be en- 
ured ; learn that even the Leper, with death 
wing at his vitals and unceasing tortures in his 
lood, cast out from the society of his fellow-man, 
forbidden to touch in friendship or affection the 
hand of the untainted, still struggles for life and 
deems each hour precious that keeps him from the 


ve. 

The quarter of the Lepers is a sad and impres- 
sive place. By the laws of the land, which have 
existed from scriptural times, they are isolated 
from all actual contact with their fellow-men ; yet 
there seems to be no prohibition to their going out 
beyond the walls of Jerusalem, and begging by the 
road-side. Near the gate of Zion, on the way to 
Bethlehem, I saw many of them sitting on the 
rocks, their hideous faces uncovered, thrusting 
forth their scaly hands for alms. Their huts are 
rudely constructed of earth and stones, seldom 
with more than one apartment, and this so filthy 
and loathsome that it seemed unfit to be —- 
by swine. Here they live and propagate, whole 
families together, without distinction of sex; and 
their dreadful malady is perpetuated from genera- 
tion to generation, and the groans of the aged and 
the dying are mingled with the feeble wail of the 
young, that are brought forth branded for a life of 
misery. Strang a mournful thoughts arise, in 
the contemplation of the sad condition and proba- 
ble destiny of these ill-fated beings. Among so 
many, there must be some in whose breasts the 
power of true love is implanted ; love for woman 
im its purest sense, for offspring, for all the endear- 
ments of domestic life which the untainted are ca- 
pable of feeling ; yet doomed never to exercise the 
affections without perpetuating the curse ; some too 
in whom there are hidden powers of mind, un- 
known save to themselves; ambition that corrodes 
with unavailing aspirations ; a thirst for. action 
that burns within unceasingly, yet never can be 
assuaged ; all the ruling passions that are implant- 
ed jn man for great and noble purposes, never, 
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never to give one moment’s pleasure unmixed with 
the perpetual gloom of that curse which dwells in 
their blood. 
As I plodded my way for the last time through 
this den of sickening sights, a vision of human 
misery was impressed upon my mind that time 
cannot efface. I when the rays of the sun 
were cold and the light was dim ; and there came 
out from the reeking hovels leprous men, gaunt 
with famine, and they bared their hideous bodies, 
and howled like beasts ; and women held out their 
a and accursed per and tore away the 
that covered them, an inting to the sha 
» chovron shrieked for ‘an an one disease na 
sin and sorrow wherever I went ; and as I 
on, unable to relieve a thousandth part of the mis- 
ery, moans of despair and howling curses followed 
me, and Lepers crawled back into their hovels to 
rot in their filth and die when God willed. 





THE WAY LOCUSTS ARE PREPARED FOR FOOD 
IN THE DESERT OF ZAHARA. 


In and about this valley were great flights of lo- 
custs. During the day, they are flying around very 
thickly in the atmosphere ; but the copious dews and 
chilly air, in the night, render them unable to fly, 
and they settle down on the bushes. It was the con- 
stant employment of the natives in the night to 
gather these insects from the bushes, which they did 
in great quantities. My master’s family, each with a 
small bag, went out the first night upon this employ- 
ment, carrying a very large bag to bring home the 
fruits of their labor. My mistress, Fatima, however, 
and the two little children, remained in the tent. I 
declined this employment, and retired to rest under 
the large tent. The next day, the family returned 
loaded with locusts, and, judging by the eye of the 
quantity produced, there must have been about fifteen 
bushels. This may appear to be a large quantity to 
be gathered in so short a time ; but it is scarcely 
worth mentioning when compared with the loads of 
them gathered, sometimes, in the more fertile part of 
the country over which they pass, leaving a track of 
desolation behind them. But as they were the first, 
in any considerable quantity, that I had seen, and the 
first I had seen cooked and eaten, I mention it in this 
place, hoping hereafter to give my readers more par- 
ticular information concerning these wonderful and 
destructive insects, which, from the days of Moses to 
this time, have been considered, by Jews and Mahom- 
etans, as the most severe judgment which Heaven 
can inflict upon man. But whatever the Egyptians 
might have thought in ancient days, or the Moors 
and Arabs in those of modern date, the Arabs, who 
are compelled to inhabit the desert of Zahara, so far 
from considering a flight of locusts as a judgment 
upon them for their trangressions, welcome their ap- 
proach as the means, sometimes, of saving them from 
famishing with hunger. The whole that were brought 
to the tent at this time were cooked while alive, as 
indeed they always are, for a dead locust is never 
cooked. The manner of cooking is by digging a deep 
hole in the ground, building a fire at the bottom, as 
before described, and filling it up with wood. After 
it is heated as hot as is possible, the coals and embers 
are taken out, and they prepare to fill the cavity with 
the locusts, confined in a large bag. A sufficient 
number of the natives hold the bag perpendicularly 
over the hole, the mouth of it being near the surface 
of the ground. A number stand around the hole 
with sticks, The mouth of the bag is then opened, 
and it is shaken with force, the locusts falling into 
the hot pit, and the surrounding natives throwin 
sand upon them to prevent them from flying o 





The mouth of the hole is then covered with sand, and 
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another fire built upon the top of it. In this manner 
they cook all they have on hand, and dig a number 
of holes sufficient to accomplish it, each containin 
about five bushels. They remain in the hole until 
they become sufficiently cooled to be taken out with 
the hand. They are then picked out, and thrown 
upon tent-cloths or blankets, and remain in the sun 
to dry, where they must be watched with the utmost 
care, to prevent the live locusts from devouring them, 
if a flight happens to be passing at the time. When 
they are perfectly dried, which is not done short of 
two or three days, they are slightly pounded, and 
pressed into bags or skins, ready for transportation. 
To prepare thein to eat, they are pulverized in mor- 
tars, and mixed with water sufficient to make a kind 
ef dry pudding. They are, however, sometimes eaten 
singly, without pulverizing, by breaking off the head, 
wings, and legs, and swallowing the remaining part. 
In whatever manner they are eaten, they are nour- 
ishing food. 

It is not only by the inhabitants of the Great 
Desert that the locusts are hailed with joy. The Hot- 
tentots also give them a hearty welcome, and make 
many a hearty meal upon them, too—not only eating 
them in large quantities, but making a sort of coffee- 
eolored soup of their eggs. 

Locusts are cooked in various ways—roasted, boiled, 
and fried. Sometimes they are ground up in hand- 
mills, or pounded between two stones, and then mixed 
with flour, and made into cakes and baked. They 
are also salted and smoked, and packed away against 
a time of scarcity. It is said they taste very much 
like fish, and are particularly light, delicate, and 
wholesome food. They are carried into many of the 
towns of Africa, by wagon loads, ‘as we bring poultry 
to market. 





Happiness MAKES HumBie.—The best men are 
humble through happiness—pious, tender, thirsting 
for a higher happiness ; misfortune makes them 
proud, severe, and full of earthly plans ; with bad 
men, it is often exactly the reverse. After praise, a 
man is modest and humble ; when blamed, he asserts 
an opposing pride. Thus the tear of joy is a pearl of 
the first water—the mourning tear only of the second, 
—J. P. Richter. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes. 
Henry Morley. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

This is the title of two of Ticknor’s most elegant 
volumes. They embrace a record of the life and 
works of one who was not only a man of mark in his 
time, according to general estimation, but who, in 
the private details of his career, was a most wonder- 
ful instance of perseverance and good success, under 
the most trying and the almost endless difficulties 
under which he labored. Nevertheless, we suppose 
that few of this generation have ever heard of ‘* Pa- 
lissy the Potter,’’ who lived in France before and 
after the famous massacre of St. Bartholomew, who 
was a leading Huguenot and natural philosopher of 
his day, who was saved amid the destruction of his 
feligious brethren for his taste and skill in art, who 
discovered a beautiful process of enamelling earthen 
ware, who wrought by this process and in their nat- 
ural colors the most accurate copies of every animal 
and even every green leaf with which, as a naturalist 
he was acquainted, and who, upon matters of relig- 
ious doctrine and natural philosophy, was far, very 
far, ahead of the leading errors, follies, and fancies 
of his own century. 

The volumes in hand are interesting for their vivid 
portraitures of French life, manners, and history of 
the sixteenth century. They are curious as embrac- 
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HAPPINESS MAKES HUMBLE.—NEW BOOKS. 


ing translations of the leading works of Palissy, 
wherein are discussed many important religious dog- 


g |mas, and great natural phenomena. They are valu 


able as recording the life-struggles and final success 
of a man of practical genius, to work out his discov- 
eries in art, and thereby to rise out of the slough of 
poverty and contempt in which, to all appearance, 
he was inextricably embedded. We think none can 
read Mr. Morley’s vigorous picture of the course of 
Palissy’s discovery in pottery, without feeling that be 
is making the acquaintance of more of that “ time, 
faith, and energy’’ spoken of by Bulwer, than is often 
vouchsafed to poor human nature. At the first 
glance, we wondered why Ticknor had published 
these volumes, but a perusal satisfied us that they 
had issued a great book—one to interest and to do 
good. Palissy’s art expired with him, and the work- 
manship of the once despised potter is now worth its 
weight in gold. Nothing like it has since been pro 
duced, for the exquisite beauty and naturalness of the 
objects that ornament his a and the spect 
mens now extant are valued by porcelain-fanciers as 
much as the works of Benvenuto Cellini by the lovers 
of another branch of art.— Post. 


Waverley Novels. Library Edition. 8. H. Parker 
and B. B. Mussey & Co., Boston. 

The new edition of the Waverley Novels, published 
by S. H. Parker and B. B. Mussey & Co., Boston, is 
decidedly the best ever published in America. Each 
volume contains & complete novel. These books are 
of duodecimo size ; the paper is good, the type large 
and handsome, and the press-work clearly done 
The binding is strong and elegant, and each volume 
has two illustrations. It is a superior edition, and 
the price is as low as the worst. We are sure we 
speak for thousands, when we welcome these charm- 
ing volumes. We have experienced real pleasure in 
turning over their clear pages, and remembering how 
they bewitched us years ago. We love to linger over 
some familiar scene, and think how our heart beat 
with the wildest romance as we gave ourself wholly 
to the sweet glamour of the story. Again our old 
heroes, all ** — and plumed,’’ step forth into the 
present sunshine. We see the procession pass—a 
little sadly, it may be; for though they were onae 
living, breathing beings, they are now a shade ghost- 
like, seen through the mist of years : 


With coronach and arms reversed, forth comes Mac Gre- 
gor’s clan, 

Red Dougal’s cry peals shrill and wild, Rob Roy’s bold 
brow looks wan ; 

On sweep Bois Guilbert, Front de Boeuf, De Bracy’s plume 


woe. 
And a de Lion’s crest shines near the valiant Ivan- 
oe. 

Balfour of Burley, Claverhouse, the Lord of Evandale, 

And stately Lady Margaret, whose woe might naught 
avail ; 

Fierce Bothwell, on his charger black, as from the conflies © 
won ; 

And pale Habakkuk Mucklewrath, who cried “ God’s will 
be done !”” 


And, like a rose, a young, white rose, that blooms mid 
wildest scenes, 
Comes she, the modest, eloquent, and virtuous Jeanie 


Deans ; 
And Dumbeidikes, the silent lad, with love too deep te 


smile ; 
And = with her noble friend, the good Duke of Ar- 
gyle. 

The binding of the volumes is appropriate, as well 
as podem On one side is ee the head 
of Sir Walter Scott; on the reverse is Abbotsford. 
On the back is the author’s coat of arms. 

This edition is to be completed in twenty-four vol- 
umes, at the low price of $15.00 for the whole series. 





